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From This Small Beginning 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 
Henry Bercu 
Ist REPORTER 
2np REPORTER 
ATTENDANT 


BuTcHER 
Ist Man 
2np Man 
Boy 

JUDGE 

Settinc: A courtroom in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., May, 1866. 

At Ruse: A shabbily-dressed, grizzled, 
middle-aged man is seated on the last 
bench at right, head forward on his 
chest, dozing. On one of the left benches 
a woman sits quietly reading a news- 
paper, waiting for the court to resume 
session. The 1st Reporter, middle- 
aged, is seated on front right bench, 
writing in a notebook. In a few seconds 
he finishes, rises, and starts towards 
left. From left enters the 2nv Re- 
PORTER, @ young man, with his hat 
pushed back on his forehead. 

2np Reporter (Still new to his job, and 
enthusiastic): Hello, Mr. Mullins. 
Calling it a day? 


Ist Reporter (Halting): Nothing 


much doing here, Jimmy boy — it’s 
been the deadest day in a month. 


I’m going back to my paper and puff 
up a couple of items. Coming along? 

2np Reporter: Not yet. I got nothing 
worth-while at Police Headquarters. 
I'll stick around and pray for some- 
thing to turn up in the way of a 
human interest storyg at least. 

lst Reporter (Yawning): When I was 
new to the game, Jimmy boy, I was 
eager and ambitious, too. See you 
later. (He walks slowly to left, but just 
before reaching exit, turns.) Oh, yes, 
Jimmy — 

2np Reporter (Turning): Yes, Mr. 
Mullins? 

lst Reporter: There’s one case com- 
ing up that may not be important 
enough for a story, but ought to be 
good for a laugh. If I weren’t so dog- 
tired, I’d stay and hear it myself — 
just for the fun. 














@np Reporter (Interested): What case 
is that? 


Ist Reporter: Some kind of a crank — 
a man named Bergh — took it upon 
himself to arrest a local butcher on 
the charge of being cruel to animals. 
Ever hear of such a thing? (Grinning) 
He tried it once before, in New York, 
not long ago— and the judge dis- 
missed the case. Guess he thinks he 
may have better luck here in Brook- 
lyn. . . . Cruelty to animals. (Chuck- 
ling) Now that they’ve freed the 
slaves, they’re getting around to 
freeing the animals, I guess. 

2np Reporter (Eagerly): That sounds 
interesting to me — might be good 
for a couple of paragraphs. Thanks. 

lst Reporter (Wearily): I doubt it — 
but you're welcome to it. So long. 
(He goes out. 2nd REPORTER goes to 
front right bench and sits there, looking 
through his notebook. From left enters 
a court ATTENDANT.) 

ATTENDANT (Irish brogue) : Hello, Jimmy. 
How’s the big newspaper man comin’ 
along? (He goes to witness chair and 
moves it a litile, to straighten its 
position.) 

2@np Reporter (Rising, smiling): Not 
so badly, thank you, Dan. Say, Dan 
— when is this Bergh case coming 
up—the one about cruelty to 
animals? 

ATTENDANT (Grinning): Sure, an have 
you heard about that already? Can 
you imagine a body goin’ around try- 
in’ to protect animals from gettin’ 
hurt? Looks like a rich man, too — 
wears expensive clothes and a silk 
hat. The things people will do 
nowadays. ... 

2npv Reporter: When does it come up, 


Dan? 

ATTENDANT: It’s the very next case. 
(Looking at his watch) The judge 
will be out in a couple of minutes. 
You don’t want to miss this, lad — 
it'll be funny. (He goes off right. In 
from left strides a big Butcuer. His 
mood is angry, belligerent. With him 
enter two or three sympathizers — also 
angry-looking men. The Reporter 
watches with interest, making a note 
or two.) 

Butrcuer (Muttering): He's the one 
that ought to be standing trial! 
. . » Making me lose half a day’s 
work, all on account of his crazy 
notion about not hurting animals. 
My own animals, too! 

lst Man: Don’t worry — the judge ’Il 
give him such a talking to; he'll 
mind his own business after today. 

2np Man: The judge ought to fine 
him instead of you. 

Butcuer (Angrily): Even so —I lose 
half a day’s work! (He sits on front 
left bench. His friends sit on bench 
behind him. ... From left enters 
Henry Bercu, walking slowly. He 
is a tall, lean, serious-faced man in 
his early forties. In his right hand he 
carries a sturdy, knob-handled cane; 
in his left, some papers and booklets. 
Behind him come several curiosity- 
seekers — men and women, and one 
boy and girl. All but the women are 
there to make fun of Bercu, and show 
it in their manner and speech, At sight 
of Bercu, the BurcuEer jumps up, 
muttering, and moves away to front 
right bench. His friends likewise move 
to right bench behind him.) 

Spectators (Men, mockingly): Careful, 
Mr. Bergh — you'll step on that 





Be 





worm! . . . That would be cruel to 
the poor little animal. ... And 
we'd have to arrest you for that — 
it’s the law, according to you. 

Boy: Old crank, you! (Berenu says 
nothing, but calmly sits down on front 
left bench, taking off his hat. The 
REPORTER goes to him.) 

Reporter (Pleasantly): Mr. Bergh? 

BerGuH (Rising, politely): Yes? 

2np Reporter: I’m from the New 
York Sun. Would you tell me some- 
thing about this interest of yours in 
animal protection? 

Bercu: Gladly. It’s a cause that can 
only benefit from publicity — and 
needs it. . . . My interest in kind- 
ness to animals was first awakened 
while I was United States Consul in 
St. Petersburg, Russia. On my way 
home to America, I stopped off in 
London, where I found they had a 
Royal Society for the Protection of 
Cruelty to Animals that was doing 
splendid humane work. I resolved 
then to devote myself to furthering 
the cause of kindness to animals in 
our own country — but here comes 
the judge. I'll have to talk to you 
later. (ATTENDANT enters from right, 
followed by an elderly Jupce. All but 
the dozing man rise as JuvGE takes his 
place. ATTENDANT goes to sleeper and 
shakes him. Startled, he comes to, and 
rises hurriedly. Laughing, the specta- 
tors take their places among the 
benches. After the JuvGE sits, all sit.) 

Jupge (Examining a paper before him): 
The case of Henry Bergh versus 
Walter Kinzler. . . . (Looking up) 
Hm. Who is appearing for the 
plaintiff? 

Bercu: I appear in my own behalf, 


Your Honor. 

Jupce: Your name? 

Berou: Henry Bergh. 

Jupce (Leaning forward with interest) : 
Not related to Mr. Christian Bergh, 
the shipbuilder? 

Bercu: He’s my father, Your Honor. 
(Murmur of surprise in crowd.) 

Jupce: Hm. ...A fine man, sir. 
. . . (Impersonally again) Well, Mr. 
Bergh — 

Man: He’s just a rich crank, Your 
Honor! 

BerGu (Quickly but calmly): I come of 
rich but honest parents, sir. (Laughter 
among the spectators. The Jupar 
smiles.) 

Spectators: ... Pretty good... . 
Maybe he’s not as crazy as he acts. 
. . . Aw, he’s only a— 

JupGe (Not too harshly): Silence! . . . 
Who appears for the defendant? 

Butcuer (Rising): I’m Walter Kinzler, 
Your Honor, and I don’t need a 
lawyer to handle my side of this case. 
The whole thing would be funny, if it 
weren't costing me half a day’s 
work — 7 

Jupce: Yes . . . very well, Mr. Kin- 
zler. (Glancing at the paper again) 
There doesn’t seem to be much in- 
volved in this case. . . . I think we 
can do without the formalities, if 
both parties are willing. 

Burcuer: Suits me fine, Your Honor. 
The quicker it’s over, the better. 

Bercu: It will be satisfactory to me, 
Your Honor. 

Jupce: Good. . . . Well, Mr. Bergh, 
state your case. 

Bereu: Your Honor, as I was walking 
along this morning, I saw a butcher’s 
cart crowded with a pitiable mass of 














live calves and sheep, their legs tied, 
piled on each other in a heap. Their 
necks were hanging over the edge of 
the wagon, so that their heads were 
ground against the rolling rims of the 
wagon wheels. It was most cruel 
and unnecessary, Your Honor — and 
therefore, a clear violation of the law. 
Butcuer: What law? What right has 
he got, Your Honor, to bring me up 
for trial, anyhow? He’s not a police- 
man. 

Bercu: I appear here as a representa- 
tive of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of 
which I have the honor to be Presi- 
dent, and to which the state legisla- 
ture at Albany granted a charter of 
incorporation last month. This char- 
ter provides, Your Honor, that mem- 
bers of the Society have the author- 
ity of officers of the law, in the matter 
of preventing cruelty to animals. (He 
hands a booklet, opened to the proper 
page, to the JupGe, who glances over 
it.) Therefore, I have the right to 
bring this man to trial. Furthermore, 
I have been deputized by the At- 
torney General of New York State 
(He hands the JupGe a paper) .. . 
and by the District Attorney of the 
County (Handing the JupGe another 
paper) to appear as prosecutor in 
cruelty cases. 

Jupce: Hm. (To Butcuer) He has the 
authority, it seems. What have you 
to say in your defense? 

Butcuer (Vigorously): I am a good, 
law-abiding citizen, Your Honor. I 
have brought witnesses to testify 
about my character. (He indicates 
men who came with him; they nod 
solemnly.) For twenty-five years I 


have been a butcher . . . for twenty- 
five years I have been carting my 
animals to the slaughter-house the 
same way ...and so has every 
other butcher in Brooklyn, in New 
York, in the whole country. But this 
is the first time I hear that it is 
against the law to do so. Am I sup- 
posed to carry the animals on my 
back? (Laughter.) 

Berou (Waiting till laughter subsides): 
You should send them in carts with 
room for them to stand up in. Other- 
wise they suffer — 

Butcuer: It’s none of your business 
what I do with them! They’re my 
property, and this is a free country. 
There’s no law against doing what 
I like with my own property. (The 
JupGE opens a lawbook on his desk, 
and reads something in it to himself.) 

Bercu: The law was recently passed 
by the state legislature. Your Honor, 
for the first time a measure has been 
enacted affording some protection 
to the dumb and helpless brute crea- 
tion against needless and damaging 
cruelty. The law exists — now it 
must be enforced! 

Jupce (Shutting the lawbook): Yes, the 
law exists. But it’s a new law . 
and as a matter of fact, the whole 
idea is new to me, and to almost 
everyone else in the city except your- 
self, Mr. Bergh. Cruelty to animals, 
is it? (He is thoughtful for a moment 
or two.) Since this is the first case of 
its sort, I don’t see why a warning 
to the defendant wouldn’t be 


enough — 

Spectators: ...Too much, Your 
Honor! . . . (Pointing to Beran) 
You ought to warn him! . . . Yeh! 
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. . « Tell him to mind his own busi- 
ness! . . . This is a free country! 
JupGE: Silence! (All grow quiet.) I want 
no more interruptions. . . . Any ob- 
jection to my proposal, Mr. Bergh? 

BerGu (Quietly): Yes, Your Honor. 
(Raising his voice) But first, I wish to 
remind those who may need remind- 
ing, that living in a free country does 
not mean (He turns to the ButcHer) 
that one has the right to do anything 
he pleases. He must respect the rights 
of others, and obey the laws of the 
land. (Turning to the spectators) 
All the more since these laws are not 
the arbitrary whim of some despot, 
but are voted by you through your 
elected representatives. And should 
you not respect the laws the people 
themselves have made? (All are silent 
for a moment.) 

Butcuer (Stubbornly): My animals are 
my property — 

BerGcu: Animals are more than just 
property. They are living beings, 
with feelings. They know pain when 
tortured or beaten, though they are 
helpless to put their suffering into 
words. . . . You, son (He indicates 
the boy) . . . do you have a dog? 

Boy (Proudly): Sure... name’s 
Spud. Best dog in the whole world! 

Bercu: How would you like it if a 
man came along and for no reason at 
all, or just because he didn’t like the 
dog’s looks, kicked your dog — or 
beat him with a whip — or tied him 
up and put him away in a box with- 
out food or drink for a couple of days? 

Boy (Bristling, with clenched fists): I'd 
like to see him try it! I’d like to see 
him try! 

Berau: Yet before this law was passed, 


a man could treat your dog — or any 
animal, whether it belonged to him 
or to someone else —any way he 
chose, and no one could legally call 
him to account. But now, thanks to 
the new law, we have the authority 
to prevent such cruelty, and punish 
the offenders. Don’t you think such 
a law should be enforced? 

Boy (After a pause): I... I never 
thought of it . . . like that. (Pause.) 
I guess you’re all right, after all. 

Butcuer (Heatedly): Your Honor — I 
object to all this nonsense and waste 
of my time! If this crank wants to go 
around telling children not to kick 
dogs and cats, let him! But I want to 
go back to my butcher shop — and I 
want you to tell him not to interfere 
with my business and my methods! 
I do what every butcher does. Why 
pick on me? 

Berou: Your Honor—(To the Butcs- 
ER) and you, sir—TI have nothing 
against you personally. I want to put 
a stop to all cruelty to animals, 
whether it arises from deliberate 
intention, thoughtlessgess, or uncon- 
sidered business practices. Your case 
is only the beginning. . . . (After a 
pause) Your Honor, you said a few 
minutes ago that there didn’t seem 
to be much involved in this case. 
I must respectfully say that I dis- 
agree. And if you will consider what 
is actually at stake, I am certain you 
will come to agree with me, that 
something of importance to the 
American people and to all hu- 
manity is here concerned. I might 
dwell on the economic issue involved 
by pointing out that the animal 
kingdom in the United States is a 
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vast and valuable element, without 
which it would be impossible to carry 
on our agriculture and feed our 
people. These animals must be kept 
strong and well, must be improved, 
not killed off or weakened by needless 
and cruel practices. ...I might 
point out that animals grow sick and 
diseased under some of the cruel 
practices now common, and their 
meat and milk, thus made harmful 
to us, is sold for human consumption. 
. . . But there are also other grounds, 
moral and spiritual. To make dumb, 
helpless animals suffer needlessly is 
a crime against the moral law of the 
Universe. And he who is cruel to 
helpless beasts — yes, even he who 
sees another performing some act of 
cruelty, and remains indifferent, is 
thereby himself brutalized. Picture 
to yourself the inevitable result, 
should such a brutalization continue 
and spread among all mankind. It 
would mean the end of mercy — and 
without the quality of mercy, our 
world would soon be torn to pieces, 
our civilization would collapse, and 
the human race perish. (He pauses, 
amid impressive silence. Then he re- 
sumes, more quietly, facing the spec- 
tators.) Let me conclude with this: 
The American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
bas a positive program as well as a 
correctional one. We mean to devote 


ourselves largely to educating people 
to be kind to animals. But we also 
exist to enforce the humane law. Fail 
to punish those who violate that law, 
and you kill the Society, defeat the 
intention of the legislature, and set 
back immeasurably the cause of hu- 
man as well as animal kindness. 
(Slowly) We must make a beginning! 
(There is silence for two or three mo- 
ments. The Reporter is busy making 
notes.) 


Jupce: Hm. (He rises; slowly) I find the 


defendant ... guilty as charged 
. and require him to pay a fine 

of ten dollars. (The Butcuer scowls 

at Berou, then takes out a wallet.) 


Butcuer (Grumblingly, as he hands the 


ATTENDANT money from his wallet) 
All right — so it’s over. (Turning to 
Bercu) Let’s see you go after all 
the other butchers, too. I don’t want 
to do what’s not right — but you'll 
have to treat everybody alike, or it 
won’t work. 


Bercu (Very happy): V'll get after 


them, and after the horse-car com- 
panies, and after anybody and every- 
body who is cruel to any animal! It 
won't be an easy struggle, but I shall 
have more and more people to help 
me as time goes on—men and 
women, boys and girls. (He remains 
facing the spectators with all eyes on 
him.) 
QUICK CURTAIN 
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W histler’s Mother 


An Episode in the Life of the Artist 


Characters 
Anna Matitpa McNeritt WuaistLer, 
Whistler's Mother. 
James McNeru Wuist.er, the artist. 
“Goop Marp Mary,” with the family 
for 30 years. 


Mr. Ropert MacFee, Members of 
Chairman ra ws 
Mr. Ancus Donn i din : 


Mr. Wauiace McNEILL mittee. 

Pace: Whistler's studio, Chelsea, Lon- 
don, Lindsay Row, overlooking the 
Thames. 

Tre: About 1872, early afternoon in 
spring. 

Nore: In 1874, Whistler privately ex- 
hibited Mr. Carlyle’s portrait and the 
portrait of his mother in a gallery in 
Pall Mall. The Corporation of Glas- 
gow finally purchased the Carlyle 
portrait, about 1891, and paid one 
thousand pounds. 

At Rise: Mrs. Waster ts discovered 
standing at window. She turns as 
Mary enters. Mary is past fifty and a 
New England type, short and stout. 
She has been in the WuistLer’s service 
for the past thirty years. Her long 
residence with the Wuist ers has 
tended to mellow the New England 
characteristics and to soften the dialect. 
There are still traces of both, however. 

Mary: You rang, Ma’m? 

Mrs. Wuistier: Yes, Mary. Do you 
remember what time Jamie said he 


by Edward J. Mackay 


expected the art committee from 
Glasgow to arrive? The next train 
out from London should be in soon. 

Mary: No, Ma’m. They came early 
last year. 

Mrs. Wuistier: That is why I think 
Jamie should be home by now. I 
have been watching for him to come 
along the Embankment. (She turns to 
window.) I wish he would come. 

Mary: He may have forgotten about 
them. 

Mrs. Wuistier: That is not very likely 
— anything so important. 

Mary: When Mr. Jimmie is in one of 
his moods, he is very forgetful. When 
he went out this morning — earlier 
than usual — he was going to leave 
his sketching materia} behind. I had 
to call him back to remind him of it. 
Something is surely troubling Mr. 
Jimmie. 

Mrs. Wuistier: You have lived with 
us long enough, Mary, to know 
Jamie is always like that before he 
starts etching or painting one of his 
pictures. He must think it all out 
beforehand. That is his invariable 
rule. No doubt he is concentrating 
on the portrait of Mr. Carlyle which 
he hopes the Committee will arrange 
for today. 

Mary: If I know Mr. Jimmie — as I 
certainly do — he is thinking more of 
you, Ma’m, than of Mr. Carlyle. 











Mrs. WuistLer: Of me? Why do you 
say that? 

Mary: If it was Mr. Carlyle, he would 
be discussing the man at the table — 
drawing his friends out — getting 
them to talk about him — finding 
out all he could about the man — 
just like a born New Englander. 
Instead, he keeps watching you when 
you aren’t noticing — getting you to 
talk about yourself and those early 
days when we lived in Lowell. 

Mrs. Wuistiter: Jamie remembers 
how very strict I was with him then, 
and he likes to tease me about it. 
He will put his mind on Mr. Carlyle 
when the times comes. Has Tomlins 
sent the groceries and vegetables I 
ordered? 

Mary (Hesitates): No, Ma’m. His boy 
brought a bill, instead. 

Mrs. Wuistuier: A bill? 

Mary: Yes, Ma’m. And there is one 
from Haskins, the poulterer, too. 
The Haskins boy said it’s got to be 
paid, or no more credit. Here are the 
bills. 

Mrs. Wuistier (Taking and examin- 
ing them): Six pounds, eight shillings, 
and four pence. (A look of alarm comes 
into her face.) That is over thirty 
dollars! Jamie told me he had settled 
them both. There is something 
wrong. Jamie would not tell me he 
had paid those bills if he had not. 

Mary: No, that’s not like Mr. Jimmie. 
Perhaps he gave the money to some 
one else to pay the bills for him. 
That’s more like him. 

Mas. Wuist er: This is so distressing! 
Jamie will, of course, invite the 
Committee to stay for dinner. What 
have we in the house? 





Mary: Very little, Ma’m. Maybe the 
Committee won't stay. They didn't 
last year. 

Mrs. Wuistier: That was because 
Jamie would not accept their terms. 

Mary: That close-fisted Scotchman, 
Mr. MacFee, haggling about the 
price as if he were buying some critter 
instead of one of Mr. Jimmie’s beau- 
tiful pictures! I hope he doesn’t come 
with them this time. 

Mrs. WuistLer: We must be prepared 
in any event. (She goes to window.) 
I wish Jamie were home. 

Mary: I'll go downstairs and, when he 
comes in, get the amount for the bills. 
It will take me no time to go to the 
stores and get the fowl and groceries. 

Wuistier (Offstage): In the studio, 
Mother? 

Mary: He’s come! (Goes to door and 
opens it.) She’s up here, Mr. Jimmie. 

Wuistier: Coming right up. 

Mrs. Wuistier: Oh, I’m so glad. 
(WuistLerR enters. “A trim, prim, 
little man.” Curly dark hair and thick, 
curled upon the forehead from which 
emerges the famous white lock on the 
left side. Goatee and mustache curling 
down and up at the ends. Monocle in 
left eye. He is about thirty-eight years 
of age.) 

Wuust.er: Here I am, Mummie. (He 
puts his arms around her shoulder in 
his usual affectionate manner, but 
pauses as he sees her anxious look and 
speaks with concern.) What is trou- 
bling you? (Looks about the room, then 
at his mother, as he speaks whimsi- 
cally.) Have I left my toys scattered 
about? Or hidden away from you 
under a table to draw funny little 
pictures, and you and Mary have 





had to hunt for me? Those far-off days 
have seemed so near to me lately! 
Beautiful days, Mummie. (He kisses 
her lightly on the forehead, and goes 
over to the easel, putting down the 
small sketching case he carries.) 
“They are past as a slumber passes, 

As the dew of a dawn of old time: 

More frail than the shadow on 

glasses, 

More fleet than a wave ora rhyme.” 
Recall Algernon’s lines? 

Mrs. Wuistier: Yes, James. 

WuistLer: “James”? Ah, ha! Some- 
thing is coming. What is it, Mother? 

Mrs. Wuistier: These bills. 

Wuist.er: Bills? From whom? 

Mrs. Wuist.er: One is from Tomlins 
and the other from Haskins, the 
poulterer. Haskins has refused us 
further credit. 

Wuistiter (Flares up): What? How 
dare he do that? Ill punch that trades- 
man’s head. (He starts as if to go.) 

Mrs. WuistLer: James! James! But 
the bills have not been paid, and you 
told me — 

Wuistier: Paid or not, his action is 
insulting. I am sorry it has distressed 
you. It is all Fantin Latour’s fault. 

Mrs. Waist er: How Fantin’s fault? 

Waster: When he was here last 
week, I gave him the money to pay 
those bills. He said he would stop on 
his way to the station and pay them. 

Mrs. WuistLer: Why, Jamie, why do 
you entrust your money to others in 
such matters, when we are in need 
of every dollar? 

Wuist.er: Shilling, Mummie, shilling, 
bless your dear American heart. (He 
takes out notes from his wallet.) Here 
— here is the money. (He hands the 


notes to Mrs. Wuistier.) Fantin 
returned it by post with a note of 
explanation and apology. I forgot to 
give the money to Mary this morn- 
ing. I am sorry. 

Mrs. WuistLer (Gives money to Mary): 
Hurry, Mary. We can delay the din- 
ner a little, if necessary. What time 
will the Committee arrive from Lon- 
don, Jamie? 

Wuistier: Oh, yes! The Committee 
from Glasgow. (He looks at his watch.) 
They should be here on the next 
train. You will have time to pay the 
bills and send the boy here with the 
things. (Mary starts for the door.) 
And Mary — tell that Haskins what 
I think of him, in your coldest New 
England manner. Freeze him. 

Mary (Laughing): Yes, Mr. Jimmie. 
(She exits.) 

Mrs. Wuistier (Crosses and sits in 
chair by fireplace. Her profile is to 
Wuistter. Her hands are clasped and 
her chin rests on them): Jamie. 

Waist Ler (Has been watching his mother 
as she crosses and si& in the chair): 
Yes, Mummie? (He is whistling softly 
to himself, his fingers plucking the 
little goatee. His eyes are half closed as 
he walks toward her — studying her.) 

Mrs. Wuistier: You have seemed a 
little down lately. I know London 
and the critics — 

Wuister: Critics! Necessary evils — 
but evils just the same. 

Mrs. Wuistier: I cannot blame you 
for feeling as you do in regard to 
some of them. They have been so un- 
fair — so unkind in refusing to see 
(She takes his hand and strokes it) the 
genius of this hand. But do not be 
discouraged. Fame will come to you. 














Then my prayers will be answered. 
All that I have hoped for, ever since 
you were a boy, will be yours. 
(WuisTLeR gently removes his hand 
and steps back, observing her as she 
sits with her hands folded in her lap. 
Mary raps on the door.) 

Waistiter: Come in. (Mary enters. 
She has on her hat and shawl.) What 
is it, Mary? 

Mary: Mr. MacFee and two gentlemen 
are in the music room. They arrived 
just as I was going out. 

Waster: The Committee from Glas- 
gow. 

Mary: Shall I show them up here? 

Maras. Wuistier: I will go down and 
greet them. Make my excuses for 
the moment, Mary. 

Mary: Yes, Ma’m. (She exits.) 

Mrs. Wuistier: i know Mr. MacFee 
would not be here unless the Corpo- 
ration were willing to meet your 
price; but he is a shrewd man. He 
may know our circumstances have 
not improved with the year and try 
to take advantage of it. Be careful, 
Jamie. 

Wauistier: Let him try his business 
tricks. I have a pleasant surprise in 
store for that Scotchman. But, there, 
there! Don’t worry your dear head 
with such matters. (Takes her to the 
door.) | know money means much to 
us just now. I'll try to manage for 
the best. (There is sound of voices in 
the hall.) What’s this? (WHisTLeR 
opens the door. Mary enters. The three 
COMMITTEEMEN are in the hall out- 
side the door.) 

Mary: The gentlemen insisted on com- 
ing right up. Mr. MacFee said he was 
in a hurry to return to London. 





WuistLer: Quite right. Come in, 
gentlemen. (MacF re enters, followed 
by the others. Mary exits. WHISTLER 
extends his hand.) How do you do, 
Mr. MacFee? You remember Mr. 
MacFee, Mother. (MacFree comes 
down to Mrs. WuistT Ler at left.) 

Mrs. Wuistier: Oh, yes. How do you 
do, Mr. MacFee? (Extending her 
hand.) 

MacFree: Ma’m. May I present Mr. 
Donn and Mr. McNeill, members of 
my Committee? (They bow.) 

Waistier (Shaking hands): Mr. Donn. 
MeNeill, eh? Your name is familiar. 
My mother was a McNeill. 

McNett: Indeed! Born in Scotland? 

WuistLer: No, in the States. An 
American, and loyal — even to her 
American food. 

Mrs. Wuistier (Left of MacFee): 
Now, if you and your friends will 
excuse me until dinner time — you 
will stay, of course? 

MacFee: Thank ye, Mrs. Whistler, 
but I fear we will — 

Wuist.er: Certainly they will stay. 

Mas. Wuist.Ler: Until then. (She goes 
to door.) Gentlemen. (They return her 
bow. She exits.) 

Wuist.er: And now, gentlemen, make 
yourselves comfortable. (MacFer 
sits at a table left with Donn and Mc- 
NEILL on either side. MacFex sits in 
a stiff, upright position, forward on his 
chair, feet firmly on the floor, his el- 
bows turned outward, hands on knees, 
head erect. Donn and McNewu sit 
facing the audience, waiting for their 
“Sir Oracle” to speak.) 

MacFee: We'll come to the business in 
hand, if ye no mind. 

Wauist.er: As you will. I assume, Mr. 
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MacFee, that you are the spokesman 
for the Committee this year. 

MacFee: Aye. An’ Mr. Donn and Mr. 
McNeill have agreed that I shall be 
just that—the spokesman. This 
year the Committee will be of one 
mind. 

Waster: That is evident. Mr. Rus- 
sell was the spokesman last year. 
Where is he? 

MacFee (Exchanges a look of contempt 
with his men): He’s oot. 

Wuutst.er: Oh, I see. Mr. Russell is an 
artist and quite unusual. We were in 
perfect accord in regard to the treat- 
ment of Mr. Carlyle’s portrait — 
and the price. 

MacFer (Stiffens): He’s oot! 

Wuistier (Laughing): So you said, 
Mr. McFee. (WuisTLeR goes over to 
the window and looks out.) 

MacF ee (Looks at the men inquiringly. 
They nod assent): Weel, Mr. Whist- 
ler, Mr. Russell’s favorable report 
and his very, very queer ideas re- 
specting the “New Art,” as he calls 
it, have persuaded the Corporation 
to meet your exorbitant terms. You 
may paint Mr. Carlyle for the 
Gallery. 

Wuistter (Turns from the window, 
surprised and pleased): Eh? 

MacFre (Unbends a little and smiles at 
his mistake): Of course, I mean you 
may paint Mr. Carlyle’s portrait. 
(Then, as if it hurt): We will gi’ ye 
the three hundred poonds ye ask. 

Wuistier (Pauses. His face shows men- 
tal struggle. His fingers work nervously 
at his goatee. He comes to a resolve): 
Three hundred and fifty. 

MacFee: Mon! Mon! 

Wuistier: Last year I was willing to 


ll 


accept three hundred. You, Mr. 
MacFee, in opposition to Mr. Rus- 
sell, held to your figure of two hun- 
dred and fifty. I told you then that, 
for every year the Corporation de- 
layed the commission, I would add 
fifty pounds. A year has passed. The 
price now is three hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

MacFee: Mr. Russell mentioned your 
whimsical idea in his report. 

Wuistter: Oh, did he? He knew I was 
in earnest. 

MacFee: And that is why he’s oot and 
I am in his place. It so happens noo 
that I am one of the largest share- 
holders in the Corporation. 

Wuist er: Indeed? 

MacFee: The report has reached us, 
Mr. Whistler, your pictures have 
had little sale this year and much 
adverse criticism. They are in no 
great demand in London. 

WuistLer: Because they are too un- 
substantial for the roast-beef taste 
of the Academicians# 

MacFee: And is it not also true that 
some —in fact, the few notables 
among your sitters were disappointed 
in their portraits? (Suddenly) Aye! 
An’ noo that I think of it, Mr. Car- 
lyle might be. That is a matter for 
deep consideration. Mr. Russell gave 
it no concern at all. He’s no business 
mon. 

Wauistier: Nor shall I. Mr. Russell 
probably agrees with me that no 
man realizes his true outward ap- 
pearance. Is that not true, gentle- 
men? (They look at one another.) 

MacFere: I’m a business mon, Mr. 
Whistler, and, perhaps, none too 
highly educated in the matter of art; 














but (Smugly) I know what I like. I 
have given freely in the support of 
the Glasga’ Gallery. 

Waster: The Gallery is fortunate in 
having your funds, Mr. MacFee. It 
might be more fortunate, were you 
more the artist and less the business 


man. 

MacFee: Of course, you are thinking 
that I would then give the stiffish 
price of three hundred and fifty 
poonds. Is that not it? 

Wauist_er: No, not altogether. There 
are other and greater considerations. 
If you were an artist, while you 
might not altogether approve of my 
innovations, you would, at least, 
grant my viewpoint. When I etch or 
paint a portrait, I can never see the 
individual or object separate from 
the world in which it exists. 

MacFee: Really, noo! Not even were 
the subject your own dear mother? 

Waistter (Looking at him sharply): 
Strange you should bring that up 
just now. 

MacFere: Wouldn’t her portrait have 
her identity — separate and distinct? 

Waist.er: To me, it would be inter- 
esting as a picture of my mother. But 
what can, or ought, the public care 
about the identity of the portrait? 
Even she should belong to the world 
in which she exists. (He rises and 
goes to the window.) Look. Here is 
what I mean. Quite a grey day, 
gentlemen. The grey gossamer that 
Nature spreads to hide her ugliness. 
(MacFee rises with a bored look at 
the men, crosses, and stands back of 
Wuistier). See how soft and in- 
distinct the bridges and the wharves 
are in the mist. No sharpened de- 
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tails to identify them or their locale; 
but, beautiful, in their grey and 
silver, they belong to the world of 
misted ports and ships. 

MacFes: I prefer what I can recognize 
from its outstanding characteristics. 

Wuist_er: With the full glare of the 
sun upon it, no doubt. (He goes to the 
large portfolio, right, and selects a few 
sketches. He shows one to MacF ex.) 
Here is a study of a night scene — a 
garden and fireworks. 

MacFee: Ah, that is what it is? 

Wuistter: The masses of blackish 
grey, the dusky blue — that you see 
in the sky there — the yellowish grey 
foreground — these make a pattern 
of line and color lovely in itself, don’t 
you think? The orange and yellow 
of the fireworks in a double line of 
rising and falling fire. The sentiment 
of the scene is strictly the pictorial 
sentiment. 

MacFee: And what did you call the 
finished picture? 

WuistLer: Nocturne in Black and 
Gold. 
MacFere: Ah, yes, a nocturne. (He 
selects another picture.) And this? 
Wuistier: The arrangement of color 
in this one is different, you see. The 
same colors reappear here and there 
like threads of an embroidery — 
forming a harmonious pattern. For 
that reason, I think of it as a 
symphony. 

MacFee: Ah, yes! (As WHISsTLER se- 
lects several others, MacFEE manages 
a look and gesture to the two men, in 
ridicule of the terms.) 

Wuistier: And here are sketches and 
suggestions for arrangements in 
green and blue. This— rose and 
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silver. This one — a caprice in pur- 
ple and gold. 

MacFere: Symphony, nocturne, ar- 
rangements, and noo—a caprice! 
That’s quaint and all quite uncon- 
ventional. But the public, Mr. 
Whistler, as you have found oot, is 
very, very particular aboot preserv- 
ing the convention. As a business 
mon, I say — please the public. 

Wuist.er: And as an artist, I say the 
public be damned. I paint as I please 
and please myself. (He seats himself 
in the chair near the easel. MacFrr 
walks over to his men.) 

MacFee: Very eccentric, Mr. Whistler, 
as ye have been told, no doot. 

Wuistier (Laughs): Yes, often. 

MacFee: Would you resent it, noo, if 
the Corporation entirely disagreed 
with your ideas for Mr. Carlyle’s 
portrait? 

Wuistier: Not if the criticism came 
from men who have a thorough 
knowledge of my art. I hold that 
none but an artist can be a compe- 
tent critic. 

MacFee: And would ye call our 
rugged Mr. Carlyle a symphony, a 
nocturne, or merely — an arrange- 
ment? (He is quite pleased with his 
sly wit. He smiles at the others. They 
appreciate it.) 

Wuistier: The picture, and not Mr. 
Carlyle, would be the arrangement. 

MacFee: These musical titles of yours 
are ridiculous — symphonies, har- 
monies, nocturnes! Any one of them 
would be highly improper for a mon 
like Mr. Carlyle. The public would 
laugh. 

Wuister: If you think that, perhaps 
you will tell us how you would 
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arrange it. 

MacFexe: I will. According to the time- 
honored convention. The arrange- 
ment, Mr. Whistler, would have to 
include the features of Mr. Carlyle, 
if the Corporation were to be satis- 
fied. 

Waist er: Naturally, naturally. 

MacFee: And clearly, too, facing to 
the front and wi’ a strong light on 
them, for he is a strong mon. The 
public then would no mistake the 
mon. We are concerned only with 
the likeness of Mr. Carlyle. 

WauistLer: My interest would be in 
the arrangement. 

MacFee: And not at all wi’ this great 
mon of the world? 

Wuist.er: Only as one of the world’s 
great men — and not the greatest. 
MacFee: Not the greatest? You are no 
considering yoursel’ in that respect, 

Mr. Whistler? 

Wuist.er: Possibly, MacFee, I do not 
flatter my sitters or give them undue 
relative importances 

MacFee: Mon! But ye have much to 
learn from the world of business! 
How long would ye be aboot it, noo? 

Wuistter: I beg your pardon? 

MacFes: Can ye tell us how long it 
would take ye to paint Mr. Carlyle’s 
portrait? 

Waist er: I should first make a study 
for the portrait in pen, ink, and wash; 
and then, providing the irascible old 
gentleman did not abruptly end the 
sittings — 

MacFre: Remember, Sir, the mon is 
no longer young. He is nearing the 
end of his powers and ailing. He looks 
at the world wi’ weary eyes. Would 
ye no consider that? 











Waster: Consider it? That is how I 
should paint it. Don’t you realize, 
MacFee, that you yourself are seeing 
beyond the mere externals — the 
features of the man? 

MacFre (Puzzled): Aye— but the 
features. Weel, after ye had made 
the sketch, how long would ye be at 
the painting? 

Wuistier: About two days. 

MacFere: Oh, two days! The labor of 
two days, then, is that for which ye 
ask three hundred and fifty poonds? 

Waist er: No, I ask it for the know!l- 
edge of a lifetime. 

MacFee (Slight pause): Will ye accept 
our offer of three hundred poonds? 
Waster: Three hundred and fifty. 

Not a shilling less. 

MacFee (To his men): A very stub- 
born, uncompromising mon. (They 
assent.) 

Wuistier: Well, gentlemen? 

MacFere: We are not empowered to 
meet that price. The Corporation 
will have to decide. 

Waistier: And I hope they will act 
wisely and prudently and not delay 
another year. The price then would 
be four hundred pounds. 

MacFee: Oh, mon, mon! Weel, Donn 
and McNeill, our business is fin- 
ished. We had best be going. (They 
rise.) 

WHisTLeR: So soon? My mother will be 
disappointed. She expects you to 
stay for dinner. 

MacFere: And we shall be sorry to 
disappoint her. A very admirable 
lady, Mr. Whistler. We shall make 
our excuses to her wi’ real regret. 

Wuist er (Pulls bell-cord right of door) : 
As you will, gentlemen. (He goes to 





window. McNetut and Donn look at 
each other. They would stay. They 
look at MacFee inquiringly. He 
shakes his head a definite “No.” 
Mary raps on door.) Come in. (Mary 
enters.) 

Mary: Yes, Mr. Jimmie. 

Wuistier (Still looking out of window): 
Please tell Mother the gentlemen are 
going. (Mary’s smile changes. She 
looks toward the men who are in a 
group. MacF re with back to her. She 
looks in the direction of WuisTuer, 
makes a slight gesture of disappoint- 
ment, and exits.) 

Wuistter (Turns abruptly from the 
window with a cunning smile): Gen- 
tlemen, I shall paint Mr. Carlyle’s 
portrait. (The men are surprised at 
this seeming reversal of affairs.) 

MacFee: Ye will? I thought ye would 
come to your senses in time. Of 
course, it will be at the price of three 
hundred poonds and on our specifi- 
cation. Get oot the contracts, Mc- 
Neill. (McNEILL opens case and takes 
out contracts.) When will ye start? 

Wuistier: After I have done a more 
important work I have in mind. 

MacFee: A more important work? 

Wauist.er: To me, yes. 

MacFee: But not to us, whatever it is. 
And once the contracts are signed, 
we shall insist that ye start promptly 
and gi’ us the kind of portrait we 
want. Hand me the contracts, Mc- 
Neill. (McNEILL gives them to Mac- 
Fer.) And now the pen and ink. 
Here are the contracts, Mr. Whistler. 

Wuiust.er: Not so fast, Mr. MacFee. 
I did not say I would paint it for the 
Corporation. 

MacFre: What? 
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Waistter: | said I shall paint a por- 
trait of Mr. Carlyle. 

MacFee: If not for the Corporation, 
for whom? We would have the first 
demand on your services. 

Wuistier: Oh, no, MacFee. Only my 
art has that. 

MacFere: May the devil fly away wi’ 
your art. 

Wauis7Ler: You reflect Mr. Carlyle’s 
sentiments in the matter of all arts 
except his own. 

MacF re: But Mr. Carlyle, after much 
importuning, has consented to sit 
for ye. 

Wuist_er: I am not unmindful of the 
honor he does me. When I am ready 
for him, I shall invite him here. 

MacFee: When will that be? As I said, 
the mon is ailing. 

Wuistier: He will keep. If not — 

MacFree: Mon! Mon! But ye are 
exasperating. Will ye no sign the 
contracts? 

Wuist.er: No, Mr. MacFee. Not now. 

MacFre (Hands the contracts back to 
McNet.x): We'll go. (Mrs. Wuust- 
LER raps on the door.) 

WuistLer (Opens the door): Come in, 
Mother. (Mrs. WuistLer enters 
dressed for dinner.) 

Mrs. WuistLer (Sensing the feelings of 
the men): My maid informs me you 
are leaving, gentlemen. We had 
hoped you would remain for dinner. 

MacFre: Unfortunately, Mrs. Whist- 
ler, and I say it wi’ deep regret, your 
son has made that impossible. 

Waist er (Sees the disappointment in 

his mother’s face): Oh, come, come, 

MacFee! You may have no stomach 

for me, but I assure you you will find 

my mother’s culinary art much to 
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your liking. 

Mrs. Wuist.Ler: Can I not persuade 
you, gentlemen? 

MacFre: We thank ye, Ma’m, but we 
must decline. We have made your 
son a fair—a very fair — price to 
paint Mr. Carlyle’s portrait, and he 
has seen fit to refuse our offer. 

Mrs. Wuist.er: There is a difference 
between price and worth, Mr. Mac- 
Fee. 

MacFee: And that is why I think the 
price of three hundred poonds is 
more than fair. 

Mrs. Wuistier: Three hundred 
pounds? 

MacFee: Yes, Ma’m. And do ye not 
think that a fair price? 

Mrs. Wuist.er (A pause in which she 
looks quickly at WuisTLeR): My son 
must decide that. 

MacFere: Your son is a willful, obsti- 
nate mon with great impudence and 
assurance. (Mrs. WHISTLER goes to 
chair and sits at fireplace.) He de- 
mands an extra fifty poonds; and I, 
for one, would not gi’ him the half of 
it for his unfinished, unclassical work 
that shows no reverence for nature 
as it is. 

Wuistier: Nature as it is! As I look 
about me, MacFee, I am confirmed 
in my belief that God made artists 
for that very reason — to improve 
on nature. 

MacFre: Which gives ye a very supe- 
rior feeling, no doot. Weel, we can 
do no more than report your de- 
cision to the Corporation. Is this 
final? (Mrs. Waster looks up 
expectantly.) 

Waist er (Definitely and quietly): Yes, 
Mr. MacFee. 











MacFee: Come gentlemen. Your serv- 
ant, madam. (He and the others bow 
to Mrs. WuistLer who has risen.) 

Waster: I'll see you to your car- 
riage. 

MacFee: Thank’e. We can find our 


way oot. 

Waster: As you will. (Opens door.) 
Gentlemen. (MAcF re and others erit. 
Wauistier calls after them.) The 
gentlemen are leaving, Mary. 

Mary (At distance): Yes, Mr. Jimmie. 

Wauistier (Closes the door): That is 
the last of MacFee, I hope. Too bad 
that the Corporation should be rep- 
resented by such a man. And that 
Committee! Worse than the Acad- 
emy. 

Mrs. Wuistier: Mr. MacFee is a very 
set man. Wasn’t it possible to dis- 
cuss the business without arousing 
his enmity? It is difficult for him to 
grasp the new. 

Wuistier: I told him as much. The 
pity is there are so many MacFees 
here in London. And, if it is not my 
pictures that offend, then it is I. 
But I shall keep on, in spite of the 
hostile criticism. I hope you aren’t 
terribly disappointed. 

Mrs. Wuist er: Was it only the dif- 
ference in price that decided you 
against them? 

Wuistier: No. It was MacFee! In- 
sisting I should paint the portrait 
according to their specifications! All 
that I have fought against! I would 
never do that. 

Mrs. Wuistier: All through the years 
you have justified my faith in you. 
Never swerve from the path you 
have marked out for yourself from 
the beginning. 
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Wuist.er: Besides, I knew, if I ac- 
cepted their price, I would have to 
start the work at once. Now, it is 
postponed. 

Mrs. WuistLer: Postponed? From Mr. 
MacFee’s manner and words, | 
think the matter is ended, Jamie. 
The Scotch are stubborn. 

Waster: The McNeills were Scotch, 
weren't they? 

Mrs. Wuistier (Laughs): I dare say 
you did inherit some of it from me. 

Wuist.ier: Later on — perhaps soon 
—I shall add Mr. Carlyle’s portrait 
to my gallery. Now, I am free to 
paint the picture I have had in mind 
for weeks. I have put it off too long. 

Mrs. Wuistier: Is it a commission, 
Jamie? 

WuistLer: No, an omission — that 
shall be remedied at once. (He looks 
at the light from the window, then at 
his mother from head to feet, goes to 
bell-cord right, and pulls it.) 

Mrs. Wuistier: Is there something 
you want? Mary is busy in the 
kitchen. I'll get it for you. (She starts 
to rise.) 

Wauustier: No, no! Stay where you are 
for the present. 

Mrs. Wuist.er: But there are things 
I must attend to. I must rearrange 
my plans for dinner. 

Wuistier (Places small, straight chair 
near left back wall and facing the 
light. Many enters): Mary, bring me 
your mistress’ other cap — the one 
with the long tabs. (Mary looks at 
Mrs. WuistLer, surprised. Wuist- 
LER comes down to his mother.) What 
kerchief have you, Mummie? 

Mrs. Wuistier (Shows the kerchief she 
has): This one. Why? 





WuistLer: Bring one of her soft lace 
kerchiefs, Mary. (Mary looks know- 
ingly at Wuustier, chuckles, and 
looks at Mrs. WuistLer, who is puz- 
zled.) Be off with you, Mary. 

Mary: Yes, Mr. Jimmie. (She ezits.) 

Mrs. WuistLer: What is wrong with 
my cap and kerchief, Jamie? 

WuistLer (As he takes the oblong stool 
on which Mrs. WuistLer rests her 
feet): Sorry, I shall need this. (He 
places the stool in front of chair near 
upper wall, steps back, looks at both 
for the effect of lighting, and makes a 
slight change in the position of the 
chair. Then he crosses over to the easel 
and looks at the canvas on it. He turns 
the canvas so that it is oblong on the 
easel with its back to him. He pushes 
the easel down stage, places chair be- 
fore it with its back to the audience. He 
sits, and looks up stage to place where 
his mother will pose.) Yes, that will 
do. 

Mrs. WuistLer (Who has been watch- 
ing WuistLer): What have you in 
mind, Jamie? 

WuistLer: An arrangement in black 
and grey. (He laughs, and, in imita- 
tion of MacFer, speaks in an ez- 
aggerated Scotch dialect.) Ah, yes, a 
nocturne, a symphony, arrange- 
ments. Shades of MacFee! 

Mrs. Wuistier: Not him? Not Mr. 
MacFee? 

WuistLer: Only the great Hogarth 
could do him justice. (Mary enters 
with cap and kerchief.) Thank you, 
Mary. (He takes them from her.) 
Come, Mother. (He indicates chair 
left wall.) It will be a portrait of you. 

Mrs. Wuistier: Oh, but Jamie; not 
now. Some other time. 


Wuist.er: No, now. Please, Mummie, 
sit here. 

Mrs. Waist Ler (She obeys reluctantly, 
is about to sit, and starts up): Mary! 
Isn’t there something burning on the 
stove? 

Mary: A little fat I accidentally spilled. 

Waist er (Gently putting her in chair): 
There, there! I want you calm, 
serene. (He puts her cap and kerchief 
on her lap.) Now, Mary, lend me a 
hand with this drapery. (He takes 
up the dark grey Japanese cloth, ex- 
posing a packing case.) 

Mrs. WuisTLerR (Annoyed): James! Is 
that box still unpacked? I have 
asked you repeatedly — 

Wuist.er: There, there! Later on. (To 
Mary) Bring me that little box to 
stand on. (Mary brings it.) We will 
fasten the drapery over the door. 
(He stands on box, and fastens the 
drapery, which then completely covers 
the door and the framework.) Help 
Mummie with the cap. 

}4rs. Wuist Ler: Jame, if you insist 
on doing this, I must go to my room 
where there is a glass. (She starts 
again as if to go.) 

Wuistier: Never mind. My eyes shall 
be your glass. (Mary expertly re- 
moves cap Mrs. WHISTLER is wear- 
ing, and adjusts the other.) 

Mrs. Wuist.Ler: But, Jamie, my hair! 

Wauistter: It is beautiful. (WHIsTLER 
gives the finishing touches to the ar- 
rangement of the cap and tabs, as seen 
in the famous picture.) That’s it. 

Mary: Is there anything else, Mr. 
Jimmie? 

Waist er: See that no one disturbs us. 

Mary: Yes, Mr. Jimmie. (Jo Mrs. 
Wuist_er) When shall we have 

















dinner, Ma’m? 

Mrs. Wuistier: Oh, James! James! 
Everything will be spoiled. (Mrs. 
Waist er breaks the pose. WHISTLER 
rearranges it.) 

Waistter (Jo Mary): You would 
have to speak of that now. Out with 
you! 

Mary: I'll keep the dinner back, Ma’m. 
(She draws back the curtain enough to 
open the door, and looks with admira- 
tion at the mother’s pose.) I knew what 
was on your mind, Mr. Jimmie. It 
will be beautiful. (She goes out 
quietly. The door is heard to close.) 

Wuistier (Straightens the curtain): 
“Good Maid Mary.” There is little 
that escapes her. (He goes down stage, 
looks at the pose, arranges the curving 
line of his mother’s dress, and the 
kerchief.) 

Mrs. Wuistier: And so devoted to 
you, Jamie, from the days we left 
America to go to Russia, where your 
father built the railroad for Tsar 
Nicholas — so long ago. (She closes 
her eyes for a brief moment. WHIsTLER 
smiles, and nods approval as he sees 
her getting into the mood he wants. As 
she opens her eyes, she sees the packing 
case.) But these packing cases, James! 
Downstairs, in the halls, and here! 


Small wonder our friends ask us if 
we have just moved in or are moving 
out. (WHISTLER gives a despairing 
sigh, as he sees the pose of the hands 
and kerchief again destroyed. He poses 
them again.) 

Wuustier (Deliberately, and to get her 
back in the mood): Would you like to 
move back to America, Mummie? 

Mrs. Wuist.er (Meditatively): Amer- 
ica! We have been home only once 
since your father left us. Yes, I should 
like to go back to the States some 
time. 

Wauistier (He comes down stage, and 
looks at the pose): You have always 
been so loyal to our country. 

Mrs. WuistLer: America is my land, 
Jamie, and yours. It holds my dear- 
est memories, as I look back through 
the years. (Her head droops a little 
forward, her delicate hands are clasped 
quietly over the kerchief, her eyes look 
into the past, serenely, calmly. Wuist- 
LER seats himself at the easel, and 
takes up his palette. Gradually, all 
lights are lowered, with the exception 
of that which comes from the window 
and centers on the mother. Otherwise, 


the studio is in half light.) 
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The Youth of America Speak 
of Democracy 


(A Graduation Play) 
by Nenah B. Ostrom 


Characters 

PROLOGUE SPEAKER 

Tue Spreit or Lincotn 

Tue Sprrit or Democracy I 

Tue Spreit or Democracy II 

Home Arts STUDENT 

COMMERCIAL STUDENT 

SCIENCE STUDENT 

ScHooL NewspaPER REPRESENTATIVE 

LIBRARY STUDENT 

History STUDENT 

Music STUDENT 

PuysicaAL EpucaTION STUDENT 

ENGLISH STUDENT 

Art STUDENT 

StuDENT CounciL REPRESENTATIVE 

BUGLERS 

CoLtor BEARERS 

Group oF STUDENTS who give invocation 
in concert speaking 

SettinG: Representation of the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Time: The Present. 


I, Orchestra plays Processional 
and students march in and take 
the seats reserved for them in the 
auditorium. 

INvocaTION — Psatm XXIV 
This is most effective when 
given in concert by a group. 


Ill. Protocue 


After the invocation the speak- 
ers leave the stage and the Pro- 
logue Speaker steps through cen- 
ter arch and gives the prologue 
speech. 

PROLOGUE 


PROLOGUE SPEAKER: American youth 


has a priceless heritage of oppor- 
tunity. Nowhere else in the world 
is the privilege of self-determination 
enjoyed by youth tg a similar ex- 
tent. We have our public schools, 
founded on liberty and dedicated to 
the principle of developing every 
individual to the limit of his personal 
capacity. The cornerstone of our 
churches is freedom of worship. The 
American press pays tribute to no 
government. Our homes do not feel 
the heavy hand of dictatorship. 

Life in a totalitarian state appears 
in sharp contrast: There the schools 
are under the supervision of a 
propaganda bureau. The church re- 
ceives its orders from the state. 
Children are organized into youthful 
blackshirts or brownshirts and made 
to conform to a _ governmental 
pattern. 











Only we, the youth of America, 
can look into the future which holds 
a promise of freedom of opportunity. 
How long will the present hold this 
promise? That depends on you and 
on us and on the honesty with which 
we hold to those principles of democ- 
racy that were fought for by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln. Do 
we really appreciate our educational, 
social, and political advantages, and 
recognize the fact that they are ours 
only because our forefathers estab- 
lished in this country a democracy 
which so far has survived the years? 

We are proud of our rich legacy of 
freedom handed to us through the 
vision and sacrifice of the great 
leaders of our nation. We are, as we 
are, only because of their idealism. 

Because we wish to realize the full 
significance of democracy in our 
lives, this evening we build our 
promotion exercises upon these themes: 
The privilege of living in a democ- 
racy combined with the responsibility 
of its maintenance; its interpretation 
in the civic life of our community; 
and how it has been achieved in our 
schools and in our own individual 
classes. 

The fate of the world’s democracies 
actually rests upon the vision and 
the determination of its youth. 

For this reason we have chosen as 
a symbol, this representation of the 
Lincoln Memorial to portray to you 
our conception of democracy. From 
here the Spirit of Lincoln speaks and 
we dedicate ourselves tonight to the 
task of upholding the pillars of 
democracy. These pillars have stood 
for strength, hope and protection. 


May they ever stand before us as 
pillars of cloud by day and fire by 
night. (SPEAKER steps backward and 
exits between columns to the left. 
As soon as PROLOGUE SPEAKER evils, 
LINCOLN steps from right and stands in 
center space between columns. Spirit 
or Democracy I and Spreir or De- 
mocracy II step from behind far right 
and far left columns and stand in front 
of two middle columns and listen as 
LINCOLN speaks.) 


Sprit or Liycoitn: Democracy is 


facing a greater crisis in the modern 
world than it did in my day. This, our 
nation, was conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. . . . We were 
testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
could long endure. 

We felt that the government was 
worth fighting for . . . in order that 
we might not lose our birthright . . . 
that great and free government 
which we have enjoyed all our lives. 

Today, democracy is preparing to 
meet a new test . . . that of dicta- 
torship. Its hope and strength lie in 
the youth of our nation. Yes, it is the 
youth whom I see holding up the 
ideal of democracy as the shining 
goal toward which we aim. 

The maintenance of democracy de- 
pends to a large extent on pub- 
lic appreciation and understanding 
through education. Imperfect though 
it may be, at least in a democracy 
the people may learn something of 
what is going on; while in a dictator- 
ship there is no such chance. . 

I believe that a citizen does not need 
to be an expert in order intelligently 
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to take part in a democracy, but he 
should possess good sense and good- 
will. 

Government of the people, by the 

people, for the people, shall not 
perish from this earth. But if we are 
not willing to defend it, may it not 
disappear? Dictatorships struggle 
desperately to put across their prin- 
ciples. Will our people battle with as 
much enthusiasm for their demo- 
cratic ideals? Or will we hesitate 
until it is too late? It is not merely 
for today but for all time to come. 
Will the citizens of tomorrow be 
prepared to meet the challenge of 
world problems? Will they carry on 
the principles of a free country? Or 
will democracy perish from the 
earth? 
Sprgit oF Democracy I (Steps slightly 
forward): Mr. Lincoln, America to- 
day is bursting with new hope: The 
Spirit of American Youth. In their 
schools, young Americans come to 
learn and to appreciate the precepts 
of democracy. They are taught the 
meaning of the great system under 
which they live, and are being 
trained for life in that democracy. 
The power, the force and the spirit 
of democracy all lie in the education 
of its citizens. Thus, the schools in 
this time of strife, of war, and of 
dictatorship, are the greatest force 
in democracy today. 

Perhaps some people look upon the 
youth of today as careless, thought- 
less, heedless, without purpose and 
maybe even without respect for man 
or country. But I feel that they think 
much more deeply and more seriously 
than appears on the surface; and I 


know that through this youth of 
America, the beacon light of truth 
shall not fade from this country. 
You, Lincoln, as you studied by 
the light of the dying embers, knew 
the full value of education. You, 
through the school of experience, 
learned the lessons which made you 
America’s great advocate of democ- 
racy. These lessons which you learned 
included the great truths of patience, 
sacrifice and tolerance. These lessons 
are learned today by other means — 
but are basically the same. In order 
to quiet your fears, may I show you 
how the schools of today try to 
teach the same old lessons, the same 
old truths. In order to do this I 
present to you students from a repre- 
sentative school — students from the 
various classes of (Name of School). 
It is acknowledged that the Amer- 
ican standard of living is the highest 
in the world. This is the result not 
only of American iAdustry, but of 
American housewives, thrifty, scien- 
tific and above all, womanly. Through 
the home economic courses in our 
many schools, the inherent abilities 
of young American girls are brought 
out. (Livcoitn walks slowly off right 
with head bent and hands behind him.) 


Home Arts Srupent (Stepping from 


behind far left column and standing a 
little in front and to left of Sprit or 
Democracy I): We students in the 
home arts course have been taught 
the principles of democracy in all 
our classes. As we go through school, 
we are preparing to take our places 
in the world, whether they shall be 
in business or in the home. Through 
the study of clothing and foods we 











learn to be good purchasers as well as 
guardians of family health. In pre- 
paring and serving meals we also 
practice etiquette. We exchange 
many problems of the homemaker 
and we know that the first duty of 
the woman of democracy is to be well 
educated. We are learning to appre- 
ciate beauty and comfort in the 
home and all the better things of life. 
Working with our classmates teaches 
us good work habits as a group and 
as individuals. 

Spreit or Democracy II (Steps slightly 
forward): An efficient industrial coun- 
try demands both efficient workers 
and an efficient government. Efficient 
workers are being trained through 
the efforts of the commercial classes. 
In them the students learn the meth- 
ods by which business is transacted, 
the need for codperation and indi- 
vidualism and the exactness of 
working skills. 

ComMERCIAL StupENtT (Steps from be- 
hind far right column and stands a 
little in front and to the right of Spirit 
or Democracy II): In order to 
succeed a democracy must be filled 
with workers well fitted for the work 
which they enjoy doing. In our com- 
mercial classes we are taught how to 
transact business. We are given a 
chance to choose the kind of clerical 
work we enjoy most, to learn how 
well we are fitted to do this chosen 
work, and the chances of employment 
in that field. (Pause.) 

We are learning certain funda- 
mental skills in typing and business 
methods and in high school will con- 
tinue with shorthand, bookkeeping 
and sales experience. In general, we 


are being trained to take care of 
our interests accurately; to sell and 
buy with intelligence, and to prepare 
ourselves to earn an honest living. 


Sprrit or Democracy I (Still in posi- 


tion): In the science classes students 
see that nature follows certain laws, 
and by drawing comparisons they 
learn to live more orderly lives. 
They also learn that science typifies 
progress, and progress, democracy. 
In this way they may become 
healthy, clean-minded workers in a 
progressive, democratic state. 


Scrence Strupent (Steps from behind 


column at left and stands beside Home 
Arts Strupent so that line slanis 
slightly): One of the most important 
demands which a democracy makes 
upon us is the ability to make our 
own decisions. The first step in mak- 
ing a decision is observation. Labo- 
ratory work, which is included in all 
science courses, encourages this trait. 
Scientific experimentation trains us 
to prove things for ourselves. Science 
teaches us to investigate for ourselves 
the truths of other people’s ideas. 

Biology creates an interest in wild 
life and gardening. Study of the 
earth’s formations and wonders awak- 
ens an interest in travel. And the 
pursuit of physics may easily lead 
us into the field of radio. 

To sum it all up, science gives us 
an -opportunity to observe, to in- 
vestigate, to prove, and finally to 
make independent decisions. 


Sprit or Democracy II (Still in 


position): Each man upon this earth 
should have some goal in life —a 
goal represented by his desires. These 
desires are met in our school through 
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the various clubs. In these clubs a 
student may follow his ideas and 
work toward a goal outside his 
regular studies. Some of these activ- 
ities are Glee Club, Art Club, Dramat- 
ic Club, Gymnasium, Photography, 
Dancing, Bowling, and Swimming 
clubs. There is also the News Club 
whose members contribute to the 
local newspaper once each week. 
Within our own organization is the 
(Name) Club. The (Name of School 
Paper) is our school paper and I now 
present one of the members of the 
(Name of School Paper) staff. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF ScHoot PAPER 


(Steps from behind column, right, and 
stands beside CoMMERCIAL STUDENT 
80 that line slants slightly) : The (Name 
of Paper) is published six times a 
year. In this club we learn to collect 
and edit the news of our school. We 
learn how to assemble the copy and 
present it in a correct and interesting 
manner. As a member of the Junior 
High Press Association we meet with 
the staff members of other school 
papers in our county where we dis- 
cuss and compare the work of other 
schools. 

In this we work for an outstanding 
principle of democracy —a_ free 
press. The ability to identify propa- 
ganda is one important and valuable 
asset to a citizen of a democratic 
nation. 


Spirit oF Democracy I (Still in posi- 


tion): Our school with its librarian 
and student helpers is a codperative 
enterprise which exists for the great- 
est good of the greatest number. It 
has the opportunity to give the 
students of the school a demonstra- 





tion of democracy in operation. One 
of the students who has worked in 
the library will now tell you how the 
school library is democratic in its 
equal service to students and faculty. 


Liprary Stupent (Steps from left 


column and stands beside ScreNcE 
StupENT in relative position): The 
school library is in many ways one 
of our most democratic institutions. 
It serves all students and all depart- 
ments of the school. Within its walls 
is a meeting-ground for both faculty 
and students. Through lessons given 
by our librarian we are learning to 
find things for ourselves. We are 
taught how to use the card cata- 
logue, to find books by their num- 
bers, and how to locate information 
in those books by means of the index. 

From this library we may borrow 
books that will help us in all our 
work, aid us in developing ourselves, 
and afford us pleasyre in our leisure 
time. All citizens — young and old 
alike—may find adventure and 
satisfaction in books. 


Spirit or Democracy II (In same posi- 


tion): Often heard and often proved 
is the statement that “history re- 
peats itself.”” The study of history 
should prevent the repetition of 
costly mistakes. When the histories 
of other peoples are studied, tolerance 
in its purest form is inspired, for 
tolerance is based upon a healthy 
respect for foreign lands and their 
achievements. 


History Strupent (Steps from behind 


right column and stands beside Repre- 
SENTATIVE OF ScHooL Paper): In 
our history classes we learn about 
democracy, its background, its pres- 




























































ent condition, and its possibilities in 
the future. 

By investigation we found why 
there is the form of government 
known as democracy. Its early strug- 
gles and hardships proved most 
interesting to us and many enjoyable 
class periods were spent in discussing 
them. 

In the study of our own history we 
learned about our early government 
and our democracy. These studies 
gave us a better understanding of the 
government we have today, and gave 
us reason to want to keep that 
government. 


Sprrit or Democracy I: Much like 


the harmony of the democratic state 
is the music of our junior high school 
band and orchestra. Various people 
take solo parts, as do citizens in a 
sound government; while at other 
times, all the musicians unite to 
bring forth harmonious music. Musi- 
cal training, therefore, is one more 
factor contributing toward social 
democracy. 
Mosic Stupent (Steps from behind left 
column and stands beside Liprary 
Srupent): Our music classes are the 
glee clubs, the band and the or- 
chestra. Each of these organizations 
gives us training in the principles of 
democracy. We elect our own officers. 
Tryouts for positions give everyone 
an equal chance. A respect for in- 
dividual ability and achievement is 
established; yet each of us is equally 
a part of an integrated whole. We are 
made to feel a responsibility for our 
own parts; but we also learn to follow 
intelligently a good leader. 

You heard our orchestra as we 


marched in, and now we will present 
our band which will play (Name of 
Selection) for you. (Music.) 


Spreit or Democracy II: Coéperation, 


good fellowship, and fair play are 
all essential elements of democracy. 
These come easily and naturally in 
physical education classes. Each stu- 
dent realizes that without team work 
the individual effort is wasted. These 
habits of sportsmanship formed in 
physical education classes are with 
us throughout life. 


PuysicaL Epucation Stupent (Steps 


from behind right column and stands 
beside History Stupent): We who 
have taken physical education have 
contributed to the democracy of the 
school merely by being in good health, 
for good health is the first and great- 
est quality for success. We know, 
that without health, the body cannot 
work properly, the student is tired, 
sluggish, unable to think clearly. 
Exercise through gym classes and 
sports is the means by which our 
aims have been accomplished. 

We, like the ancient Spartans, be- 
lieve in a “sound mind in a sound 


body.” 


Spirit or Democracy I: In the English 


classes we are waging a war against 
illiteracy, which is the enemy of 
democracy. The good citizen in a 
democracy is not only a good speaker, 
an accurate reader, a clear writer, 
but also an intelligent listener and 
an alert observer. 


EnGuiso Stupent (Steps from behind 


left column and stands beside Music 
SrupEent): In English we develop 
open-mindedness through discussion. 
We are given a chance to express our 
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own opinions both orally and on 
paper. 

Often in our literature classes the 
study of other eras and other people 
throws light on our own problems 
and helps us to understand. Who is 
there who could read about the great 
struggles of the pioneers and not feel 
a profound respect for their per- 
severance? The biographies of great 
Americans, which we often read, 
show time after time, that America 
has always offered unlimited oppor- 
tunity to anyone willing to work and 
sacrifice. We feel that we are for- 
tunate that with our heritage of 
American ideals, we, even in this 
chaotic world, can play our part. 


SprriIr oF Democracy II: Art, above 


all else, develops originality — the 
true mark of a liberal education. It 
also teaches respect for the opinions 
and works of other people. 


Art Strupent (Steps from behind right 


column and stands beside PuysicaL 
EpucaTion Stupent): In the art 
classes the application of democratic 
principles may be observed. If a 
mural is being painted we must work 
together harmoniously. In painting 
the very scenery for these promotion 
exercises we all coiperated with one 
another, sacrificed time we wanted 
for something else, and carefully 
followed the principles of art that 
finally resulted in a finished piece of 
work. 

Through the study of great art 
we are provided with a cultural back- 
ground essential to a well-rounded 
democratic citizen. 


Sprrir or Democracy I: Here in our 


school we have developed our own 
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form of democratic government, and 
one of the members of our Student 
Council will now tell you about its 
work in the school. 


Srupent Counci, MemsBer (Steps 


from behind left column and stands 
beside Enouisn Stupent): Each 
year the students themselves elect 
the officers of the Council who are 
to help in the government of the 
entire school. Those officers are the 
president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, captain of the monitors 
and representatives from each grade 
who serve on the various committees. 
These committees take charge of the 
financial, social and legislative activ- 
ities of the organization. Indoor and 
outdoor monitors, appointed from 
members of the ninth grade classes, 
help control conduct and traffic in 
the halls and on the grounds. Assem- 
bly programs, play-nights, and many 
other activities come 4nder the super- 
vision of the Student Council. 

We also have a court with judges 
and attorneys. This court meets once 
a week with a faculty advisor and 
deals with the cases of discipline that 
are sent to it by the monitors on 
duty. A system of demerits is used 
to mete out punishment according 
to the seriousness of the charge. 

This Student Council welds the 
students and faculty into one co- 
operative body that attempts to 
bring forth the spirit of true democ- 
racy in our school. (As this speech is 
being given LINCOLN again appears in 
center arch. All students turn slightly 
toward LINCOLN.) 


Spirit oF Democracy II: Now you 


have heard, Mr. Lincoln, we hope 





























you will acknowledge that America 
is still alive to the hope and spirit of 
democracy. You have seen that our 
educational system, the greatest 
force in democracy today, empha- 
sizes the democratic principles of 
free speech, free press, tolerance, the 
right of the individual, and the rule 
of the majority. 

Today, on the shores of a war- 
weary world, the barbaric drums of 
hate are again sounding and the 
oppressed are again seeking our 
enee +s se America once more is 
the place of hope and refuge. 

Never shall America part with 
these ties of hope and Christianity. 
Never shall the spirit of democracy 
die. 

Sprait or Lincotn (Standing in center 
arch): Eight score and six years ago, 
our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great war, 
testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of this 
field as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do 
this. But in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long 
remember what we say here, but it 


can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished task 
which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the vast task remaining before us 
. . . that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion . . . that 
we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain, that 
this nation under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that the 
government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish 
from this earth. (As LincoLn w 
speaking, two Buc ters and Co.or 
Bearers enter from left and right up 
stage and stand beside flags on each 
side of picture of Lancoun. At the end 
of the speech the Buaiers play and 
Covor Bearers step forward with 
flags and stand one on each side of 
LincoLn, as the blue lights go up.) 


Sprait or Democracy I (Turns toward 


audience): We will rise and give the 
flag salute and sing one verse of our 
National Anthem. (Sprit or De- 
mocracy I leads the audience as the 
orchestra plays the National Anthem. 
While the anthem is being sung the 
lights may change to red, white, blue, 
if desired. Or red, dim white, and blue, 
borders and foots are effective. When 
anthem is finished the buglers play 
“taps” — Covor Bearers back slowly 
to position on each side of the picture 
and lights grow dim; first reds, then 
whites, then blues until stage is dark 
with only white spot on picture. All 
students leave stage quietly as lights are 
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dimmed out. Slight pause. Bring back 
red and white lights to full and Spirit 
or Democracy II steps to center, 
down stage.) 

Sprrit oF Democracy IT: On behalf of 
the students of (Name of School) I 
wish to thank most sincerely the 
Board of Education, our principal 
and all members of the faculty for 
their codperation, understanding, fine 
teaching and patience which they 
have given us during our years in 
this school. 

To our parents we express our 
deepest gratitude for the sacrifices 
they have made to give us the oppor- 
tunities of this school, for the joys 
they have extended to us and for 
their long suffering patience and 


understanding which has been ours 
as we have progressed. 

May we be true sons and daughters 
to you, to our country and our God, 
and may we ever hold high the torch 
of freedom and democracy in this our 
land, The United States of America. 

Now may I ask (Name) to come to 
the platform and present the diplo- 
mas to the graduating class of (Name) 
School of June, 1942. (Diplomas may 
be given out to classes as they are 
called or in any manner which is 
expedient in your school. When all 
have received their diplomas the or- 
chestra plays the Recessional March 
and class marches from the auditorium.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





We Want Mother 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Moruer (Alice Marshall) 

Dap (Henry Marshall) 

Connie MARSHALL 

Bos MarsHALL 

Tie: The present. Any week day, about 
5:30 P.M. 

Settina: The living room of the Marshall 
home. 

At Rise: There is no one on the stage, 
but after a moment, the front door is 
heard to slam off and you hear a voice 
calling: “Mother!” Then Connie 
MARSHALL rushes in, and tosses a 
diminutive hat onto the sofa as she 
enters. 

Connie (Calling): Mother — Mother, 
where are you? (Hearing no answer, 
she goes out left still calling.) Mother! 
Mother! (After another moment, the 
outer door is heard again, and Bos 
MARSHALL comes in, carrying some 
textbooks which he plumps onto the first 
chair he passes. It happens to be the 
easy chair.) 

Bor (Calling): Mom!— Oh, Mom! 
(Connie enters again from left.) 

Bos: Hey, Connie, where’s Mom? 

Connie: I don’t know. She’s not in the 
kitchen. 

Bos: Have you tried upstairs? 

Connie: Not yet —I just got here. 
(Bos goes into the reception hall and 
calls upstairs.) 

Bos: Mom!— Oh, Mom, are you up 


there? (He comes downstage again.) 
Jeepers, that’s funny. Where do you 
suppose she is? 

Connie: I don’t know — maybe she 
went out somewhere. 

Bos: But it’s almost dinner time. She’s 
always home by now. 

Connie: I know it. I can’t imagine 
maybe I’d better call up — (She 
looks toward the phone and sees note 
propped up against it.) Bob — look! 

Bos: It’s a note! (Bos rushes over and 
Connte follows him. He picks up the 
note and holds it so they both can see it.) 

Connie (Reading) : “ Darlings: Sorry to 
run out on you, but your Aunt Amy 
is very ill. I’ve called your father’s 
office and explained everything. Be 
careful — take care of yourselves. 
Home as soon as possible. In haste, 
Mother.” . . . (Looking at Bop in 
consternation.) Bob! (They are both 
stunned for a minute, staring at each 
other.) 

Connie: Bob, she’s gone. 

Bos: And—and it may be weeks, 
Connie. Aunt Amy lives in Cali- 
fornia! 

Connie: I — I can’t believe it. 

Bos: Neither can I . . . Connie, this 
is awful! 

Connie: What’ll we do? 

Bos (Looking at the note again): I —I 
can’t understand it. You’d think 
she would have waited a little — at 
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least till we got home or — 

Connie (Looking at note, too): She says 
here she called Dad. It must have 
been awfully sudden — 

Bos: But wasn’t there anyone else 
Aunt Amy could get? What are we 
going to do? I’ve invited the fellows 
in for a party tomorrow night — 
Mom knew that. 

Conntre: You and your party. What 
about me? I’ve got to make a speech 
at school tomorrow morning, and 
that new dress is all wrong. It’s got 
to be fitted and — 

Bos: You and your dress. You can 
wear anything. 

Connie: Anything? I’ve got to repre- 
sent my class, I tell you — 

Bos: Oh, keep quiet! I’ve got to think. 
(The outer door slams again.) 

Dap (Calling off): Alice — Alice — 

Connie: Here’s Dad. (Henry Marshall 
— Dap— appears in the reception 
hall. He deposits his hat and coat on the 
hall table, and comes on in. He is the 
typical hardworking breadwinner and 
at the moment doesn’t feel at all well.) 

Dap (calling): Mother, where are you? 
(Then to his offspring.) Where’s your 
mother? I’ve got a sore throat. (He 
holds his throat and chokes a little.) 

Bos (Disconsolately): She’s gone. 

Dap: Gone? What do you mean — 
your mother’s never gone. (Holding 
his throat again.) This throat of mine 
is — 

Connie: But you knew it, Dad. (Tak- 
ing the sheet of paper from Bos.) 
She says right here in a note that she 
called the office and explained every- 
thing. 

Dap: But I haven’t been to the office 
all afternoon. I had to see a man out 
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on the south side, and then this 
choking started and I came right 
home — your mother will know what 
to do. Will she be home soon? 
Where’d you say she was? 

Bos: California. 

Dap (Nearly jumping out of his skin): 
What? 

Connte: California. Aunt Amy’s sick. 

Dap: But— but it can’t be! She 
wouldn’t do this without — let me 
see that note! (Connie hands it to 
him.) 

Dap (He shakes his head as he reads, and 
repeats one phrase sorrowfully): “Be 
careful — take care of yourselves.” 
(Then excitedly) I—TI’d better call 
the office — (He sits in chair down- 
stage left, picks up the phone and dials 
a number.) 

Bos: But it’s late, Dad. 

Dap: Yes, yes, I suppose they'll be 
closed by now. (H€ gasps a little.) 
See? See how hoarse I’m getting. (He 
listens another moment and hangs up.) 
No answer. 

Connte: Well, what’s the difference? 
She’s gone — we know that. 

Dap (Leaning back limply): California 
— it'll be days and days — 

Bos: Weeks, you mean, Dad. 

Dap: Yes, weeks. . . . (Clutching his 
throat.) This could develop into 
pneumonia. I might even — (Sitting 
forward with more energy and almost 
shouting.) Couldn’t your Aunt Amy 
be sick without your mother? (Then 
changing) No — no, we mustn’t say 
that. Children, your mother is a 
very wonderful woman and if she 
felt she had to go to Aunt Amy, I — 
I suppose she had to go. We shall 
have to do our best — alone. 











Connte: I suppose. But Dad, you don’t 
realize, I’ve got to have a dress fixed 
by tomorrow morning — 

Bos: And I’m throwing a party to- 
morrow night — and — 

Dap: Now, now, wait a minute, both 


of you—I realize you have your 
problems and I’m sorry, but think of 
me. (He chokes a little, holds his throat, 
tips his head far back and runs his 
hand up and down his neck. Then 
solemnly.) You know I believe it’s 
streptococcus. 

Bos: Gosh, Dad — strepto— what? 

Dap: Streptococcus. Yes, I believe it is. 

Connie: But Dad, that’s awful! What 
can we do? 

Dap: Your mother would know — she 
mixes up some kind of concoction. 
Syrup and herbs and things. 

Connie: Syrup — and herbs — a-and 
things? 

Dap: Certainly, and they’re all there. 
(He points to the door left.) All there 
on the pantry shelves — (Sadly) But 
without your mother, they’re useless. 

Bos: Look, Dad, maybe Connie could 
fix something up for you — 

Dap: I — I don’t know. 

Connie: I—I could try. (She moves 
toward the door.) Syrup, herbs and 
things, did you say, Dad? 

Dap: Yes — yes, it’s very soothing. 
(Connie goes out left, looking a little 
bewildered. Dav sighs, and Bos 
watches him, wondering what he can 
do.) 

Dav: I—TI’d better try to relax a 
little. . . . Where’s my paper? 

Bos: Paper? 

Dap: Yes — yes, my newspaper. Your 
mother always has it on the table 
there. (Pointing to table near easy 


chair.) 

Bos: Yeah — well, it must still be out 
on the porch. I'll see. (He goes out 
center and you hear the door off. Dav 
rises and walks slowly over to the easy 
chair. He stands looking helplessly at 
Bos’s books as Bos re-enters with the 


newspaper.) 
Bos: Here it is, Dad. 
Dap: Thank you, Son. ... These 


books — why are they here? 

Bos: Why, I — I don’t know. I guess | 
always put them there when I come 
in. 

Dap: Then your mother must always 
pick them up and put them some- 
where else ... Bob... 

Bos: Okey, Dad, I'll take them. (Bos 
takes the books from the chair and puts 
them on the table.) 

Dap (Settling down in his chair): Bob, 
while your mother is away, we'll have 
to try to — well — er — that hat on 
the sofa. Wouldn’t you like to hang 
it in the hall? 

Bos: Sure, Dad. (Bos takes Connie's 
hat and goes out center, coming back 
just as Connie enters left. She holds 
a glass half full of a black-looking 
liquid.) 

Connie: Here, Dad, try this. 

Bos: It looks just like the stuff Mom 
makes. 

Dap: So it does. Daughter, I really 
believe you've got it. (He takes the 
glass from Conniz, who is looking 
pleased now. He takes a large gulp 
while Bos and Connie watch. Then 
immediately, he chokes violently.) 
Here — here — take this — (He 
holds the glass out towards Bos who 
grabs it. Dap whips out a handker- 
chief and coughs violently.) 
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Connie: Dad — Dad, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Dap (Still choking): 1— I can’t get my 
breath! (Rising) Water! Water! (He 
stumbles out left.) 

Bos (Peering into the glass): Jeepers, 
Connie, what’d you put in this stuff? 

Connie (Scared): Well — just some 
syrup — and then Dad said herbs 
so I put a—a little of everything 
off Mom’s spice shelf — all-spice, 
cinnamon, paprika — 

Bos: Oh, for gosh sakes! What do you 
want to do — kill him? 

Connie: Well, I didn’t know. If you're 
so smart, why — 

Dap (Re-entering with a glass of water 
in one hand and holding his throat with 
the other): It’s on fire — on fire, I 
tell you! (He stops and stares at 
Connie.) Constance, that was not 
the concoction your mother makes. 

Connie: I — I’m sorry, Dad. 

Dav (Decisively): It does not soothe — 
if anything, it aggravates. 

Bos: Well, maybe you'd better lie 
down, Dad. 

Dap: I’m very much worse. (Bos 
takes one arm and Connie the other. 
They lead their father to the sofa, and 
pile pillows behind him so that he half 
sits, half reclines with his head on the 
upstage end of the sofa. Connie takes 
the glass from his hand after he gulps 
some more water, and puts it on the 
table.) 

Connig: There, now, Dad, you just 
rest. Maybe you'll feel better. 

Dap (Sighs): I—I don’t know. (Ez- 
haustedly, CONNIE crosses and sits in 
chair at downstage left.) 

Bos: Dad—er— isn’t there any- 
thing I can do? 
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Dap: No, Son, I’m afraid not — now 
that your mother has gone — 

Bos: But Dad, don’t talk as though 
she’s never coming back. After all, 
she’s just gone on a — well — a little 
visit — 

Dap: A little visit — California — Do 
you call that a little visit? 

Connie (Gazing off into space. Slowly 
as though thinking) : 

Now that Mother is away, 

Our hearts are yearning more each 
day — 

As we gaze in distance yonder — 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 

Bos: Oh, for gosh sakes, are you going 
to go poetic on us? 

Connie: I feel poetic. We’ve none of 
us ever realized how wonderful 
Mother is — how wonderful all moth- 
ers are. 

Bos: All right, but go you have to 
make verses about it? — Aren't 
things bad enough? . . . Look, Con- 
nie, what can I do about the fellows 
tomorrow night? Maybe you could 
fix something— nothing fancy — 
sandwiches and stuff. 

Connie: Well, I—I could try, but 
how can you have company with 
Dad sick? 

Bos: Do you s’pose you'll be better 
tomorrow, Dad? 

Dap: Of course I won’t be better. Do 
I look as though I’m getting better? 

Connie: I — I just have to make my 
speech tomorrow — and now I won’t 
have anything to wear. Oh, if Mother 
were only here! 

Bos: We sure do depend on her. 

Connie: Why, practically everything 
depends on mothers. Look at all the 
famous mothers in history. Look at 











Lincoln’s mother and Washington’s 
mother — 

Bos: You look at ’°em —I wish Mom 
were home. 

Dap: Children, please stop your bicker- 
ing. Connie is right. There have been 
a great many famous mothers. I seem 
to recall one in ancient Roman his- 
tory — her name was Cornelia — 

Connie: What did she do, Dad? 

Dap: She was called the mother of the 
Gracchi — and she said of her chil- 
dren — who were very thoughtful 
and well-behaved — these are my 
jewels . . . (He looks at them.) Could 
your mother say as much of you? 
(There is a moment of silence.) 

Connie: I — I guess not. 

Dap (Choking again): I’m ill — very 
ill. 

Bos: Say, Dad, you don’t suppose 
something to eat would help? I know 
I’m getting awfully hungry. 

Dap: I don’t know, Son — it might. 
Your mother always used to give me 
poached eggs on toast at times like 
this. 

Bos: Poached eggs on toast — oh, 
boy, does that sound good! 

Connte: It certainly does. I’m so hun- 
gry I could eat almost anything. 

Bos: Well, why don’t you do some- 
thing then? 

Connie: Me? 

Bos: Sure — with Mom away, you're 
the woman of the house, aren’t you? 

Connie: Well — I’m only twelve. 

Bos: That’s a new story. When you 
want to go out somewhere, you're 
practically grown up. 

ConnteE: Oh, all right then, bu — but 
how do you poach eggs? 

Dap: Oh — why — er— it’s easy. Your 


mother just heats a little water and 
slips them in. 

Connie: She does what? 

Dap: Just — slips them in. (He demon- 
strates as though sliding an egg off his 
hand.) They’re very good, too. Yes, 
I think that’s just what I need — 
Put a little butter on mine, please. 

Connie: All right, I'll try. (She exits 
left.) 

Bos: Food — boy, oh boy, it sure 
sounds good to me! (He puts his 
books on the floor and pulls the table 
toward the sofa.) We won’t need to 
bother going into the dining room, 
Dad, as long as you're sick. I'll just 
get this table out — (There is a crash 
from the kitchen and Dav jumps.) 

Dap: What was that? 

Bos: I —I don’t know. Maybe we're 
going to have scrambled eggs. 

Dap: Well, see if you can’t help your 
sister. 

Bos (Going as far as the door and call- 
ing): Connie, what happened? 

ConnteE (Off): Oh, I broke a dish, that’s 
all. 

Bos (Turning to father): She broke a 
dish. 

Dap: Oh, dear, all this confusion. It’s 
not helping me any. (He squeezes his 
nose.) Hmm-m, it’s going up into my 
nose, now. Sinus, Son, that’s what it 
is — sinus. 

Bos: Sinus? But you said it was strep- 
tococcus, Dad. Can you have them 
both at once? 

Dap: Of course you can. I’ve got them! 
Streptococcus and sinus infection 
and your mother in California! 

Connie (Poking her head in left): Dad, 
when Mother poaches eggs, what 
do they look like? 
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Dap: Look like? Oh, they’re smooth 
and round and white — golden in the 
center. 

ConniE: Oh, dear. Well, mine aren’t 



























on- 
his that way. I don’t know — (Her head 
"es, disappears.) 
a Bos: I better take a look at ’em. (He 
e. goes off left.) 
rits Dap (Sighs and shakes his head): Alice 
— where art thou? 
ure Bos (Re-entering): Gosh, Dad, if you 
his ever want to see a mess, you ought 
able to see those eggs. 
1 to i Dap: What’s the trouble, Son? 
om, Bos (Serewing up his face as he de- 
just scribes them): All little yellow and 
resh white wriggly things swimming around 
) in the water. 
Dap: Never mind, Son, you don’t need 
ve're to tell me any more. 
Bos: She’s going to try to fish ’em out 
your of the water now, but they won’t be 
fit to eat. 
call- Dap: Oh, well, I don’t think I could eat 
anything anyway. (He puts his hand 
hat’s to his forehead.) My head’s hot. 
Maybe I’ve got a fever. 
‘ke a [e Bos: A fever? Well, we can soon find 
out, Dad—take your tempera- 
_ It’s ture — 
es his | Dav: What good would that do? If I’ve 
o my got a fever, I’ve got a fever. 
hat it | bos: Well, I think I'd better get the 
thermometer. Where does Mom keep 
strep- it? 
them @ Dav (Resignedly): Upstairs — in the 
medicine cabinet. (Bob runs out 
them! center.) 
ection Je CONNIE (Off — little seream) : Ou-ch! 
) Dap (Calling): Connie, whatever is the 
Dad, matter? 
what [ CONNtE (She enters almost in tears and 











holding onto her finger): Oh, Dad, 
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those old eggs — I tried to get them 
out and all I did was burn my finger. 

Dap: Dear me . . . Did you do any- 
thing for it? 

Connie: No. It doesn’t hurt so much 
now — but the eggs are ruined. 

Dap: Well, never mind. It seems that 
poaching eggs is like a lot of things 
your mother does. — It’s not nearly 
as simple as it looks. 

Bos (Hurrying in): Here it is, dad. 
(Holding out thermometer.) Let me 
stick it in your mouth. 

Dap: No, no, give it to me — if it’s got 
to be done, I'll do it myself. (He takes 
the thermometer and resignedly jams 
it into his mouth.) 

Connie: What’s the matter? 

Bos: He’s got a fever. 

Connie (Getting panicky): Well — 
well, we'd better call a doctor. 

Dap (Shaking his head viblently and try- 
ing to say “no” without opening his 
mouth): Mmmmmm — mm-mm. 

Connie: Oh, dear, I don’t know what 
to do. Dad’s so sick and we haven’t 
got any supper — 

Bos: Gosh, if Mom were only here! 

Dap (Taking thermometer out): Here, 
Son, look at this thing — I haven’t 
got the heart. (Bos takes the ther- 
mometer and examines it towards the 
light.) 

Connie: But it hasn’t been in long 
enough, Dad. 

Bos: Not long enough! — It’s — it’s a 
hundred and four already! 

Dap: What’s that? A hundred and 
four? — Ohbh. (He falls limply back 
on the sofa.) 

Bos: Gosh, now what? (He puts the 
thermometer on the table near the sofa.) 

Connie: Bob, we’ve just got to call the 
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doctor! (As Dap tries to object.) No, 
Dad, don’t say anything. We’ve just 
got to! (She runs to the phone, but be- 
fore she can reach it, the outer door is 
heard to slam, and Alice Marshall — 
MorHer — appears in the doorway. 
She is dressed for traveling and carries 
a small grip which she sets near the 
door as she enters. She is lovable, 
cheerful, and very glad to be home. 
Connie stops in her tracks, Dav 
swings his legs to the floor and sits up, 
and Bos’s mouth drops open. They all 
stare at her unbelievingly.) 

Mortuer (Cheerfully): Well, I decided 
not to stay over night after all. 

Aut Tocerner: Mother! ... Mom! 
. . . Alice, Alice, my dear! 

Moruer: What — what’s the matter? 
You all — look so strange. 

Dap: Alice, how did you get here? How 
did you get back so soon? 

Moruer (As she talks, she calmly re- 
moves her hat, goes to Connie and 
kisses her, kisses Bos and pats his 
shoulder, kisses Dav on the cheek. 
They don’t respond — they still just 
stare as if they don’t believe it.): Well, 
I did intend to stay over night, but I 
—I was anxious to get home, and 
it’s only a two hour ride on the bus — 

Bos: Two hour ride? 

Connie: Two hours — from California? 

Moruer (Stopping still and looking at 
Connie): California? Connie, what 
in the world are you talking about? 

Dap: Wait a minute. Alice, where did 
you go? 

Moruer: Why, to see Aunt Lucy, of 
course. 

Connie: Aunt Lucy? 

Moruer: I told you in my note. 

Connie: But you said Aunt Amy, 


Mother. 


Morner: Aunt — Amy? I —I did? 

Bos (With the note in his hand): Look, 
Mom — right here . . . 

Connie: It says Aunt Amy — see . . . 

Mornuer (Staring at the note): For 
goodness sakes! (She starts to laugh.) 
Now, can you imagine me doing a 
thing like that? . . . I’d just gotten 
a letter from Amy this morning, 
and then when your Aunt Lucy 
called long distance, I had to rush so 
— (She laughs again.) Well, I never! 
(She stops, remembering something.) 
But I called the office, Henry, and 
explained to the girl. I told her I was 
taking the noon bus for Greenville. 

Dap: I was out all afternoon —] 
didn’t go back — 

Moruer (Looking around at them all 
with a twinkle): And you really 
thought I'd gone to California — all 
of you? (Rather reproachfully.) Even 
you, Henry? 

Connie: Of course we did. It was awful, 
Mother. We didn’t know what to do 
— and then Dad came home sick — 

Moruer (Looking at Dav worriedly): 
Henry, are you sick, dear? I—|] 
thought you looked pale, and _ here 
I go gadding off to Lucy’s, and there 
wasn’t anything the matter with her 
at all — just a little cold. 

Dap: A — a cold? 

Moruenr: Yes, that’s all it was really, 
but you know Lucy. She called it 
sinus and streptococcus and oh— 
(She laughs again.) the funniest 
thing, she thought she had a fever, 
too. You know her medicine cabinet 
is near the radiator the same as ours, 
and she never thought to shake the 
thermometer down before she used 
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it, and of course it was way up. 

Dap: Way up? 

Moruer: Why, yes, the heat from the 
radiator, and when I got there, the 
poor dear was sure she had a tem- 
perature of a hundred and some- 
thing. (Connie and Bos exchange 
glances and start to giggle.) 

Morner: Now, children, you really 
shouldn’t laugh at your aunt — 
(Turning to Dap again). But I 
mustn’t rattle on about Lucy when 
I should be attending to you, Henry. 
Do tell me — where is it you feel the 
worst? 

Bos (Snickering): Oh, Dad’s got just 
what — (As Moruer turns toward 
Bos, Dap quickly snatches the ther- 
mometer from the table and shoves it 
in his coat pocket.) 

Dap: It’s nothing, Alice — nothing. I 
did think I was getting just a little 
cold — (Then coming to his own 
rescue.) But you know just having 
you home, I believe I’m better. 

Morner: Well, there’ll be no believing 
about it—I’m going to make you 
some old-fashioned cough medicine. 
(Bustling about now.) And I expect 
none of you have had a bite to eat. 

Bos: No, we haven’t, Mom — and am 

I hungry! 





Moruer: You poor dears. Help me set 
the table, children, and I'll stir up 
something right away. (She starts left 
but Connie puts a hand on her arm 
and stops her.) 

Connie: Gee, Mother, I—I— 

Moruer: Why, child. (She puts her arm 
around Connie.) Whatever is the 
matter? You’re almost crying. (Con- 
NIE tries to say more, but can’t.) 

Bos: Mom, I guess she’s just trying to 
tell you how much we’ve missed you. 
(Connie gulps and nods her head.) 

Dav (He comes forward and puts one 
arm around Moruer and one around 
Bos): That’s it, Alice — that’s what 
we all want to say. We’re all so happy 
to have you home. 

Moruer: Why, Henry. (She smiles at 
him and pats his cheek with her free 
hand.) But you’re none of you any 
happier than I am to be here. My, 
my, you’d never think a person could 
get so homesick on a round trip to 
Greenville. (She looks around at all of 
them.) — But you know, the truth is 
I’ve grown to depend on all of you. 
(They look at one another in surprise 
and she smiles at them again, as the 
curtain falls.) 

THE END 








The Golden Goose 


(Based on the story from Grimm) 
by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 
DvuMMLING 
His Moruer 
His FatHer 
First BrorHER 
SeconD BrorHER 
LiarrLe Op MAN, a magician in disguise 
LANDLORD 
Turee Davonrters, of the Landlord 
PARSON 
CLERK 
Two LABORERS 
Two Heraps 
KiInG 
PRINCESS 
Lorp CHANCELLOR 
CouUuRTIER 
Lapy-1n- WAITING 


Scene 1 

Sertine: Enclosure beside DumMLING’s 
house at edge of forest. 

At Rise: Moruer enters from porch, 
carrying a pan of vegetables and paring 
knife, stops to sniff the air, looks at the 
sky, nods, crosses to the bench, where 
she sits down, and starts peeling the 
vegetables. As she works, she hums an 
old folk song. DumMuine enters from 
left, carrying an armful of faggots 
toward porch. 

Moruer (Sharply) : Just stack those by 
the hearth. And mind, make a neat 
pile — 

Dumumne (Turns, and stands still): 
Yes, Mother — 


Moruer (Crossly): And be quick — 
Don’t stand there idle — (As Dumw- 
LING goes out right, through porch, she 
calls after him.) And bring lots more 
faggots. Those won’t be nearly 
enough. (She continues humming the 
folk song.) 

Fatuer (Entering from porch, sniffs the 
air, looks at sky, and nods; goes and 
sits down): A fine warm day — I'll 
rest — just for a moment — 

Moruer: Yes, such a fine day. So 
lucky, considering the Competition 
will be out of doors. 

Fatuer (Dubiously): You really think 
— ason of ours will win the Princess? 

Morner (Nodding): Why, yes, of 
course. They’re both so clever, both 
so witty, so ingenious. (Sighs.) If 
only Dummling were like his older 
brothers — 

Fatuer: Well, he’s not like them — 
not in the least. Now, take this Com- 
petition — (Scornfully) It’s never 
even entered his mind to see what 
he could do — 

Moruer (Whispering loudly): Hush. 
Not so loud. Dummling doesn’t even 
know about the King’s Proclamation. 
His brothers haven’t mentioned it to 
him. (In natural tones) Someone must 
stay at home, and do the chores — 

Fatuer (Nods): Yes, working the way 
I do, from dawn to night, I really 
need Dummling to help me. (Settle 
back comfortably. DoumMMLING come! 








out of porch, crossing to go out left.) 

Moruer (Sharply): For heaven’s sake, 
Dummling, has it taken you all this 
time to get those faggots piled? 
Hurry, go — get some more — 

DummuinG: Yes, Mother. All right, I’ll 
hurry — (He goes out running.) 

Fatuer (Nodding): Yes, it is better far 
to have Dummling stay at home — 
And let his older Brothers win the 
Princess. 

Moruer (Thoughtfully) : Yet, of course, 
they both can’t win her. That will be 
hard upon the King — to choose 
between them — 

Farner (Nods): Yes, true. But still I 
shall feel satisfied whichever of our 
sons the King decides on — But 
(Leaning forward anxiously) are you 
sure it isn’t going to spoil their 
chances? You know — their band- 
ages? And then, they can’t help 
limping — (DummiinG enters from 
left with more faggots, unperceived and 
pauses to mop his brow.) 

Morner (Weighing the problem care- 
fully): Of course, it is too bad they 
have to limp. Limping does take 
away the natural grace they are 
endowed with — just a little. (Nods 
positively.) But very little — (Sees 
DumMLING, and turns to him crossly.) 
What, Dummling? Standing still? 
Yet, I just told you, please to be 
quick — 

vation. J Dummimne (Taking a step nearer his 
Moruer): Mother, I did not hear 
you say, “Please to be quick.” Not 
“please” — Did you really say, 
“ Please’? — to me? 

Fatuer (Sitting up, sharply): Dumm- 
ling, you stand there, talking non- 
sense, while I, your father, feel under 
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obligation to fill the day with work. 
Why don’t you hurry? 

Dumourna: Yes, Father. (Turns, and 
goes through porch.) 

Moruer (Shaking her head and sigh- 
ing): Wouldn’t you think, my love, 
with both his brothers injured, that 
Dummling would make more effort 
to be of use? 

First Brorner (Limping from porch, 
with right leg heavily bandaged, and 
leaning heavily on DuMMLING’s shoul- 
der): Yes, Dummiling, over there. If 
you are careful, I think I can make 
the wall. (Goes to stool left of rear 
center, and lowers himself upon it with 
DumMine’s help.) 

Fatuer (Nodding): That’s right. This 
sunshine is just what you need. 

Moruer (Leaving her vegetables on the 
bench, goes and strokes First Brotu- 
Ek’s head): There, there, my dear, the 
fresh air will do you good. (Dumm- 
LING turns to go out right.) 

First Broruer (Roars): Hey, Dumm- 
ling, you selfish brat. Why don’t 
you go and help your other brother? 

Dummutne (Falters miserably): The 
faggots—I thought— Still more 
faggots — 

Moruer (Sneering): So Dummling 
thinks that wood is more impor- 
tant than his own second brother. 
(DummuLine turns, and goes out 
through porch. Morner pats First 
Brotuer’s shoulder, and adds ten- 
derly) With both of you suffering so, 
you'd think that even Dummling 
might show a little kindness. 

Seconp Brorner (Enters hobbling, 
with left leg bandaged, and leaning on 
DumMuina’s shoulder, to stool right of 
center): Oh, Dummling’s lucky. He 











always stays here at home. He 
doesn’t go to the forest to cut wood. 
He doesn’t wield an ax, and have it 
slip, and gash his foot. (With Dum»- 
Lina’s help, he lowers himself wpon 
stool.) No, Dummling just stays 
quietly at home. 

Dummuine (On way out left, turns, and 
raises his clenched hand): But that’s 
because no one will let me go. Each 
day is just the same. The chores — 
all the odd jobs are left to me. I'd 
rather, far rather, go to the forest to 
cut trees. I’d even like to go out into 
the world to seek my fortune. (All 
burst out laughing, and DumMLING 
turns and runs out left. Farner gets 
up, and peers after DummMuine. 
MorueEr pats the Seconp BrorHueEr’s 
shoulder, then turns back to her bench, 
and goes on paring vegetables.) 

First Broruer (Checking his laughter) : 
Ha-ha — imagine Dummling — out 
in the world — seeking his fortune. 

Seconp Broruer (Sneering): Or even 
Dummling in the forest, cutting 
trees. When even we, skilled woods- 
men as we are, suffered such mishap. 

Fatuer (Slowly): I still can’t under- 
stand how both of you, both alike, 
got hurt — 

First Broruer: Why, I have told you, 
Father. The morning went well. 
Then we ate our lunch. Then I began 
again, chopping the tree I’d worked 
upon before. Then suddenly, my ax 
slipped down, and gashed my leg. 
(Nods slowly.) As if it were be- 
witched — 

Seconp Broruer (Quickly): That was 
my case, too. My ax twisted in my 
hands, and struck my leg. I wonder 


now— Could it have been be- 


witched? (Turns to his Brorner) 
Could that old man have cast a spell 
upon us? 

Moruer: (Standing up, surprised): 
What old man? You haven’t told us 
about any old man. 

First Brorner (Nodding): Why, an 
old man appeared while we were 
eating our lunch. 

Moruer: Such a fine pasty it was | 
gave you. And that good bottle of 
wine. 

Seconp Brortuer: The old man stopped 
and asked us to give him some 
food — 

First Broruer: Such nerve he had! 
(Imitating the old man.) “Give me a 
little piece of meat from your plate, 
and a little wine out of your bottle, 
for I am very hungry.” 

Seconp Brotuer: Such impudence! 
As if we’d waste our own good food 
on him. And then he simply vanished. 
I still don’t see how any human 
being could vanish so quickly. 

FaTHer (Standing up, and going towards 
rear, in loud whisper, but emphasizing 
each word): But are you sure the old 
man was a human being? (The Two 
Broruers look at each other uneasily. 
Dummine enters from left with still 
another load of faggots.) What, Dumm- 
ling! Does it take you all the morning 
just to fetch wood? (Points) The 
water buckets are empty. Hurry up. 
Fill them. 

Dumauine (Running, in spite of his 
burden): Yes, Father. (Goes through 
porch.) 

Moruer (Fearfully): Ah—are you 
certain? Was the old man a human 
being? Or (Looking over each shoulder 
and lowering her voice) was he a— 
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magician — in disguise? 

Fatuer (Intently): Sometimes a little 
charity is wise — (DuMMLING comes 
in from porch, picks up water buckets 
and starts out left.) Get a move on, 
Dummling. Don’t take all day. 

Moruer (Calling after Dummutna): 
Hurry up, Dummling. Time is not 
meant for wasting. (Then, gently, 
nodding) Yes, upon occasions, charity 
is wise. Sometimes, kindness pays. 
Now, in this case, I can’t help wish- 
ing you had been more polite. 

First Brotrner (/mpatiently): But, 
Mother, we were polite. “No thank 
you, sir,”’ I said. 

Seconp Broruer (Breaking in): “None 
of that, sir,” I said. We called him 
“sir.” We both did. “ We should not 
have enough left for ourselves,” I 
put it very clearly, and kindly, too. 

Morner (Relieved, sits down again 
upon her bench): Oh, I am glad of 
that. (Dummuine enters from left 
with filled buckets, and places them 
beside porch, where they had been 
before.) Unless you’re sure just who 
a stranger is, I’ve always told you 
to be civil. Politeness sometimes is 
much safer. (Sees the buckets. Very 
crossly) Dummling, you stupid dolt. 
Not there on the ground. Take them 
inside the house — 

Dummumne (Sighing): Yes, Mother. 
(Takes buckets into house.) 

Fatuer (Returning to his stool): Yes, 
that is true, my sons. (DUMMLING 
comes out on porch, and leans against 
it.) Whenever there’s a chance that 
anyone may be important, then it’s 
much safer, to be polite. (Turns and 
sees Dummiina.) What! Dummling! 
Wasting time? What did your mother 


just say about wasting time? 

Dummutnc (Miserable): I was just 
resting for a moment. I’ve finished 
the chores. And you’ve never let me 
go to the forest to fell trees with my 
ax, or I'd be glad to go. 

Fatuer (Gruffly): Go sweep the barn. 

Dum™.inc: I’ve swept it, Father, and 
laid fresh straw. 

Moruer (Impatiently) : Then, go gather 
the eggs. 

First Brorner (Breaking in): And 
feed the pigs. 

Seconp Broruer (Quickly): And weed 
the garden. 

Dummutne (Nodding): Since sunrise, 
I’ve been working. I’ve done every- 
thing. Oh, can’t I go to the forest, 
Father? 

First Broruer (Laughing): Yes, let 
Dummling try to fell some trees. 
Just let him try. Give him an ax. 
And see how he gets along. (FATHER 
nods, gets up, and picks up an az.) 

Dumaune (Turning to his Moruer, 
uncertainly): And, Mother, some 
food. May I please have some food 
to take along? 

Moruer (Getting up, and starting for 
porch): Why, Dummling, yes. I’m 
glad now that I didn’t throw that 
bread away. I thought it was too 
stale to eat. How lucky that I saved 
it. (Goes into house.) 

Fatuer (Fingering the ax blade): The 
ax is old, and not so very sharp. 
Still, for you, Dummling, it should 
serve all right. 

Dummuine (Taking ar): I thank you, 
Father. And can I stay the whole day 
long — (Points to the trees that show 
above the wall) — there in the forest 
alone, all by myself? 
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Fatuer (Nods grimly): As long as ever 
you like. 

First Broruer (Sneering) : The longer, 
the better, Dummling. 
Seconp Broruer (With 
Don’t worry. We shan’t miss you. 
Dumwmuine (Hurt): Oh, would you say 
that even if — even if I were leaving 
you all forever— to seek my for- 
tune? (Turns to porch where he takes 
down his cloak which is hanging there, 

and comes back putting it on.) 

Moruer (Comes in from porch, holding 
out a small package in a napkin): 
What’s all this? Is Dummling think- 
ing of seeking his fortune? 

Fatuer (Laughing): As if Dummling 
could ever make his own way in life 
alone, away from home. Such non- 
sense. 

Mornenr: Here. Take this. Besides the 
bread, I wrapped a flask of water. 
Now, run along. 

Dummuine (Taking package): I thank 
you, Mother. Yes, I'll run along. 
(Hurries to left, then turns back.) 
Today, it may be just to the forest. 
But someday, you will see — (With 
emphasis on every word.) —I really 
will leave for good. I really will go 
and seek my fortune. (He turns and 
goes out, while all the family laugh 
heartily.) 


sarcasm): 


CURTAIN 
* ” * 
ScENE 2 


Sertina: In the deep woods. 

At Rise: Dum™uine stands right of 
center, nodding as he looks at the fallen 
tree. Then he measures it with his az; 
then goes to the stump, and stoops 
down, examining the ax cuts. While he 


is bending down, the OLD MAN enters 
from right and stands unperceived by 
DumMLinea, in front and to left of 
center. 

Dummune (Straightens up, mops his 
brow, then, turning, sees Op Man): 
Oh, sir. I did not see you. I had no 
idea in these deep woods there was 
any living soul but me. 

Op Man (Cackling with laughter): Ha, 
ha — Ha ha — And yet there is no 
living soul who knows these woods 
as well as I do. (With special empha- 
sis) No living soul is there who 
knows these woods as I do — (Draw- 
ing nearer.) What are you doing 
here? 

DummuinGc (Pointing to fallen tree): 
Why, sir, cutting trees. See — that’s 
the first one that I ever felled. 

Oup Man (Glancing at the badly slashed 
stump): I wager you made hard work 
of it at that. The way that stump is 
slashed you must have swung your 
ax an hour or more. 

Dummutnc (Nods): Yes, sir, you're 
right. My ax is old and dull. My 
father thought ’twas good enough for 
me. You see, sir, I’m the youngest 
son. 

Otp Man (Quickly): Then you have 
brothers. Were they here this week’ 

Dummuine (Nods again): Yes, my two 
brothers came to fell trees. But they 
both met with misfortune. They both 
got badly hurt. 

Otp Man (Laughing again): Ha ha! 
I'll wager they did. Their axes 
weren't old and dull — not theirs. 
But are they really your brothers’ 
You seem (Looking at DumMine 
carefully) so unlike them. 

Dummutna (Sighing): I am_ unlike 
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them. They’re both so different from 
me. They’re like my father and 
mother. I’m — I’m really — I’m the 
odd one in the family. 

Otp Man (Cheerfully): A good thing 
that — for you — I mean. And also 

~ for everyone you meet. 

Dummine (Puzzled): What, sir? What 
do you mean? I don’t quite follow. 

Otp Man (Shrugging his shoulders): 
Oh, never mind. I was just thinking 
out loud. It doesn’t matter — (Points 
to wrapped napkin.) What have you 
there? 

DumMLING (Picking it up): The food 
my mother gave me. Won’t you share 
it with me? 

Otp Man (Muttering to himself): He 
thought of that himself. Unasked, he 
offered it, unasked. 

DumMLine (Spreading his cloak on the 
ground): What, sir? See, here is my 
cloak to rest upon. I hope, sir, that 
you won’t find my food too plain. 
From what my mother said I’m 
sure it’s very plain. (Unfolds napkin, 
and discloses a hunk of stale bread, 
and a bottle of water, sighs and nods.) 
Yes, that it is. Very plain, indeed. 

Otp Man (Poking the bread): Humph. 
(Holding up bottle of water.) Dear me. 
(Nods to Dummuina.) Yes, you are 
right —It’s very plain, indeed. 
(Mutters.) 1 must take measures. 
(Wraps the bread and bottle into the 
napkin.) Here. (Lowers wrapped 
napkin behind tree stump.) 

Dummuine (Protesting): But, sir, it’s 
all I have. Don’t throw my lunch 
away. If you are hungry, then bread 
and water go down very well. 

Oup Man (Turns to Dummuina): Well, 
yes, possibly if you are very hungry. 
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(Puts his hand on Dvumm1ineo’s 
shoulder.) But they shan’t go down 
our throats today. (Taps the stump 
with his staff three times.) Now fetch 
the package. (Sits down on cloak. 
DumMLinG reaches down and brings 
up identical package.) 

Dummune (Balancing package on his 
hand): Why, Sir, it seems to be much 
heavier. 

Otp Man (Quizzically): Does it seem 
heavier, really? Look inside. 

Dummutne (Unties napkin, disclosing 
a pasty, and a bottle of wine): Oh, sir! 
Whatever’s happened? See (Holds 
up pasty) and this (Holdup bottle of 
wine). Yet this is the very package 
my mother gave me (Holds up nap- 
kin, and looks at it carefully) I simply 
can’t believe. But yes, this is the 
very napkin I am sure — A pasty — 
and a bottle of wine. Let’s eat at 
once, sir. (They both start eating.) 

Op Man (Chuckling) : So you like your 
fare. It’s better than you thought. 

DummunG (Between mouthfuls and 
nodding happily): Oh, sir, I never 
had such food before. You see, sir, 
I’m the youngest son. I’m not im- 
portant. My mother has never given 
me what she thinks fitting for my 
father and brothers. 

Oup Man (Scowling) : Why not, indeed? 

Dumaurmne (Surprised): Why, sir, I 
told you. In our family, I’m just the 
odd one. I do the chores — I — Why, 
no one considers me of any account. 
I don’t count at all. 

Otp Man (Scowling more fiercely): 
Why not? I'd like to know — 

DumMuine (Continuing): Why, today 
—I almost made up my mind to 
leave them all. (Waves the food in his 
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hand towards left.) You know, to set 
forth in the world, and seek my 
fortune. 

Otp Man (Nods, smiling): Why don’t 
you do that? Why don’t you start at 
once? 

Dummuinc (Jumping to his feet, with 
excitement): Why, I will! This very 
day. (Then shaking his head sadly) 
But today, when I left home, they 
all laughed at me. I wish they had 
been kinder. I wish I could set forth 
with the blessing of my parents — 

Oxtp Man (Nodding): You shall have 
my blessing instead of theirs. (Rises 
and rests his hand on DumMLiInG’s 
shoulder.) Your heart is kind. Most 
willingly you shared all that you had 
with me. (Very slowly with special 
meaning) With me, when in this 
guise, I seem a poor old man. (Very 
briskly) Now mark my words, and 
do just what I say. (Goes and taps the 
tree stump three times with his staff.) 
Remove the dead leaves — (Points) 
— here, around this stump — 

Dummumne (Nods, and picks up his 
az): Ay, sir, I'll clear them quickly. 

Ovp Man (Quickly): Not with your ax. 
With your hands — and very gently. 

Dumuine (Lays his az aside): Just as 
you say, sir. (Goes to stump, and 
starts to scoop up the leaves.) Do you 
mean, sir—like this? (Goes on 
working.) 

Otp Man (Satisfied): Yes. Take great 
care. My blessing you have. And, 
under the tree stump, you'll find a 
parting present to speed you on your 
way (Tiptoes out left). 

Dummurmne (Scooping up the leaves, 
without turning his head): Why, thank 
you, sir. I thank you very much. 


Really, I feel most grateful to you. 
(Turns smiling, sees no one, springs 
up, and looks out right and left.) Why, 
he has gone — vanished — without 
a trace. Still I'll — (Kneels and goes 
on scooping away the leaves) I'll do 
just what he said. (The golden goose 
is uncovered.) Oh, Oh. (Lifts it up.) 
How beautiful. (He stands up, strok- 
ing it.) A goose with golden feathers. 
To speed me on my way. The Old 
Man’s blessing. And now — a golden 
goose. (Stoops, picks up his cloak, and 
throws it on his shoulder. Then, facing 
the audience, he holds the Golden 
Goose aloft, with his head thrown back 
as he admires it.) Now is the time. 
Now, I will seek my fortune. 
CURTAIN 
= * * 
ScEeNE 3 

Sertine: The market place. 

At Rise: The Lanpvorp and the Par- 
son are talking together at the right of 
the Inn doorway. The Landlord's 
Turee DavGHTERS are in a group 
near left entrance, chatting and laugh- 
ing. The CLerK and Two LaBorers 
are near right entrance, greeting each 
other. 

Dummuine (Enters from left, carrying 
the golden goose on his left arm, with 
his cloak carefully arranged to conceal 
it. He pauses uncertainly, looks about, 
then crosses towards right, and stands 
beside First Lasorer, who turns and 
sees him): Good day, sir. 

First Lasorer (Nods shortly): Good 
day to you. (Turns back to the 
CuerK.) Yes, I’ve heard about the 
proclamation. Has the King really 
given his word? 


Cuierk (Nods): Yes. The royal seal is 
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stamped upon it. Anyone may enter 

and compete. 

Seconp Lasorer (Breaking in): To 
anyone who can succeed — those are 
the very words. Just think — The 
Princess of the Realm. Her royal 
hand in marriage — 

Dummuine (Eagerly): What is this 
competition? 

First Lasorer (Laughing): Ha, Ha! 
Are you thinking — you — of going 
to the palace to make the Princess 
laugh? Ha, Ha. 

Dummiine (Interrupting eagerly): Oh, 
sir, will you please tell me? What is 
this proclamation? What is this 
Competition? 

CLERK (Astonished, to LABorers): 
Why, the stranger has not heard. I 
thought that everyone throughout 
the kingdom must know by this 
time. 

First Lasorer (Turning to Dumo- 
LInG): Where have you kept yourself 
the past two weeks? The proclama- 
tion’s posted everywhere. 

CLerk (Nods): And the King’s Heralds 
have proclaimed it far and wide. 

DummuinG (Pleading): But won’t you 
tell me what it’s all about? What do 
the Heralds proclaim? 

CieRK (Going to center and pointing to 
the Inn): Go there and read the 
proclamation for yourself. (To Inn- 
KEEPER, who has come forward.) This 
stranger’s from the country. He 
doesn’t even know about the offer the 
King has made. 

First Daveuter (Followed by her Sis- 
TERS, presses forward nearer DumM- 
LING, with great scorn): What? He 
doesn’t know? 

Dummuine (Politely) : [haven’t heard — 
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You see, I come from the country — 

Seconp Davucuter (Nodding): Most 
likely he’s never left his farm before. 

Tump DavcGurer (Derisively): Most 
likely he can’t even read. 

LANDLORD (Reproving his DAUGHTERS) : 
Hush. Be more polite. (Bowing to 
Dummuinc) There, by the doorway 
of my Inn. Go, see for yourself. 

Dumuine (Starting toward the Inn): 
I thank you, sir. 

Parson (Pointing out right): No, wait. 
Stand back everyone. The Heralds 
are coming again. (Everyone falls 
back to right and left.) 

Parson (Going nearer DumMiine): 
You see, sir, the King is so desirous 
that everyone should know he sends 
his Heralds here each day. Here to 
the Market Place every single day. 

(Heraxps enter from right rear to rear 
center, where they turn smartly, take 
three steps forward, and blow their 
trumpets.) 

First Heratp (Unfolding a scroll): 
By the King’s command, the proc- 
lamatiou will be read once again. 

Seconp Henatp: The final reading. 
For, this afternoon, in the King’s 
Garden — in the Palace Garden — 
today —this very day — (Dumm- 
LING, and everyone press nearer 
HERALDS.) 

Seconp Heratp (Pompously): Stand 
back. Let there be silence. (Everyone 
falls back to right and left.) 

First Heraup (Reads): Whereas, the 
Princess of the Realm, my only child, 
the heiress to all my kingdom, still 
continues, as from her birth, to suf- 
fer Melancholy — (Srconp Herap 
blows his trumpet.) 

Frest Heraup (Reads): Whereas, the 











Princess, not once, in all her life, 
Has ever laughed, — 

Or even smiled — 

I, the King, offer this reward — 
This great, munificent reward — 

Seconp Herarp (Blows his trumpet): 
Hear ye. Hear ye. Everyone take 
heed. 

First Heraup (Reads): 

To Anyone Who Can Succeed in 
Making 

The Princess Laugh — 

Or indeed, 

To Anyone Who Makes The Princess 
Smile — 

Seconp Herap (Blows a fanfare on his 
trumpet): Everyone take heed. 

Frest Heratp (Reads): I will bestow 
her royal hand in marriage. (Every- 
one but Dummuine cheer and clap.) 

Domine (Advancing, bows to First 
Heratp): Your pardon, sir. But 
I’m not sure I understood. 

First Herawp (Holding out the scroll): 
There. See for yourself. The words 
are there just as I read them. (Every- 
one laughs, nudging one another, and 
pointing at DumMLING, who reads the 
scroll carefully, unmindful of being 
ridiculed.) 

Doummumne (Returning the scroll to 
Heraup): To anyone, who can suc- 
ceed in making the Princess laugh — 
or even smile — her royal hand in 
marriage. I thank you, sir—I 
wanted to be sure. 

Seconp Heratp: This afternoon in the 
King’s garden the Competition will 
be held. (Both Heraups bow, turn 
smartly, and go out right.) 

Fist Daventer (Nudging Seconp 
Daveuter): Ho! Ho! Our country 
friend is taking an interest in the 


reward. 

Seconp Davenuter (Nudging Tutrp 
Daveuter): Ha, Ha — straight 
from the country. Now to the palace. 

Tutrp Davueuter (Rocking with laugh- 
ter): He-he-he. A country bumpkin. 
Does he really think that he can 
make the Princess laugh? 

Dummune (Staunchly): Perhaps not 
laugh. Perhaps not laugh out loud. 
But maybe, smile. 

Parson (Kindly): A country lad must 
not be scoffed at — not even when 
his wits are wandering, as now. Of 
course he has no real intention of 
trying to win the Princess. That 
would be too absurd. 

Doummuine (Seriously): But, sir, I do 
intend to do my best to win her. 

Everyone (Astonished, and pressing 
closer, ad lib): 

Do you really mean — 

Are you in earnest — 

You, straight from the country — 
You — actually — 

You'll attempt 

To make the Princess laugh — 

Dummutne (Nodding earnestly): Isn't 
this true? If there is something very 
beautiful, the like of which no one 
has seen before — a sudden glimpse 
is given —then delight — (Slowly) 
Delight — Surprise — might make 
the Princess smile. Sudden delight— 
a great surprise — might perhaps 
make her smile. 

INNKEEPER (Dubiously): All very well. 
But first where will you get some- 
thing to show her? (Mimics Dumn- 
Lina.) “Something very beautiful? 
The like of which no one has seen 
before.” 

Parson (With patronizing nod): You 
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see, my lad, you couldn’t possibly 
find anything so rare as to delight the 
Princess. 

Dummumne (Patting his cloak): But 
here, I’ve something here — under 
my cloak. 

First DauGuter (Trying to give his 
cloak a pull): Then show it to us. 
Seconp Daventer (Rudely): Let’s 

have a look. 

Tamp Daventer (Crowding against 
DumMuina): Let me see, too. 

DumMutnG (Guarding his cloak care- 
fully): Stand back. I beg you. Every- 
one stand back — (Daucuters drop 
back grudgingly.) Please, farther 
back. (DauGuTERs move back a very 
little more.) You must promise to 
stand back. Now, then, I’ll show you. 
(He throws back his cloak, and lifts the 
Golden Goose on high.) A Golden 
Goose. 

Everyone (Admiring, ad lib.): Oh — 
Ah — A Golden Goose. The feathers 
— All pure gold — oh, beautiful — 
A marvel — Beautiful — 

First Daucuter (Reaching suddenly 
and touching Goose): Oh, I must have 
a feather. Just one single feather. 

Dummuine (In consternation): No — 
Oh, no. 

Parson (In smooth tones): Surely, you 
won’t grudge just a single feather. 
DumM1ine (Anguished): No, no. Stand 

back. You promised. — 

First Davucuter (Rudely): No, we 
didn’t promise. You just asked us to 
promise. 

InNKEEPER (Sneering): But if our 
country friend has such bad man- 
ners — If he won’t give you a single 
feather — then leave his goose alone. 

First Daucuter (Attempting to with- 


draw): But I can’t. My hand —I 
can’t move my hand. (Pulls and 
struggles, but her hand stays resting on 
the goose.) 

Dummuine (Sternly): All right, stay 
where you are. But I will leave you 
all. I asked more civilly that you 
keep back. I gladly showed my goose 
to you. But now I’m starting for the 
palace. (Turns and takes a few steps 
toward right.) 

First DavuGuter (Struggling to free her 
hand from the goose, is compelled to 
follow Dummure): Help! Help! my 
hand—I cannot free my hand. 
(Seconp Davucurer clasps her 
around the waist, then she too is com- 
pelled to follow.) 

Dummuine (Walking on): All right. 
Follow me if you like. But I’m going 
just the same. 

Seconp Davuauter (Struggling, is com- 
pelled to follow): Help! Help! (Every- 
one in turn attempts to detach the rear 
follower, and is himself compelled to 
follow, calling in turn, ad lib.) Help, 
help! Oh, pull me off. Pull harder. 
Help! Help! 

Doumauine (Crosses the stage, back and 
forth, trying to shake the procession 
loose, but in vain. He pauses at center 
rear, with the procession in an S- 
shaped formation across stage, and 
shouts desperately): Oh, very well. 
Follow me. Mock me. Do what you 
like. I’m going to enter the Competi- 
tion. I’m going now — straightway. 
I’m going to the Palace Garden, and 
do my best to win the Princess. 
(Turns and runs out right, everyone 
compelled to follow running.) 

CURTAIN 
(Continued on neat page) 











ScENE 4 


Sertinc: The Palace Garden. 
At Rise: Kine and Princess are stand- 


ing underneath the canopy, Kina 
at right; slightly forward at right are: 
Frrst Courtier and Lapy-1n-Warrt- 
inG; and at left, the Lonp CHANCEL- 
Lor, with as many additional Covur- 
TIERS as are desired. At right and left, 
near second entrances the HERALDS are 
standing, facing center. First and 
Seconp Broruers are out right first, 
and DumMLING, with his procession 
are out left first. 

Princess (Yawns, holding up a lace 
handkerchief, then sarcastically): 
Father, is this amusing entertain- 
ment going on forever? 


Kine (Oblivious to her sarcasm): Oh, 


I’m afraid we're coming to the end 
of it. There can’t be many more left 
now. (Turns to CHANCELLOR, with 
enthusiasm.) Did you have any idea, 
Chancellor, what a great number of 
fine young men would enter the 
Competition? 

CHANCELLOR (Bowing low): Your Maj- 
esty’s Proclamation was most suc- 
cessful. A marvellous response. 

Kine (Heartily): Yes, yes, indeed — a 
marvellous response. That was a fine 
idea of mine — the Proclamation. 
Princess (Plaintively): But Father, 
you promised that the Competition 
would be fun. You promised. How 
could you have promised? 

Kine (Astonished): Why, dearest child! 
I’ve never laughed so much in all my 
life. (Thoughtfully) Of course, pri- 
marily, my whole idea was meant to 
make you laugh. From that angle, it 
is true, the Proclamation hasn’t 
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quite worked out. (With renewed en- 
thusiasm) But, (He laughs) I never 
dreamt there’d be such antics as I’ve 
seen today. (Laughing) That young 
fellow with the long, false nose. Now, 
he was really funny — 

Princess (Shrugs her shoulders disdain- 
fully): Really, Father? 

Kine (Nods): Just ask anyone. 

Princess (Turning right, with cold 
impassive tones): Did any of you 
think that the young man with the 
long false nose was funny? 

Lapy-1n-Waitine (With enthusiasm): 
Oh yes, Your Highness. So funny. So 
very funny. 

Princess (Coldly, to CHANCELLOR): 
And did you? Did you consider that 
he was funny? 

Covurtier (Eyeing the Kina) : Oh, very 
funny, Your Highness. (Eyeing the 
Princess, who shows displeasure.) 
But still, I do admit — Not funny 
enough for the great honor of at- 
taining (Bows low) Your Royal 
Highness’s hand. It was quite right 
that you refrained from laughter. 

Princess (Dismally): As if I could 
possibly have been amused by some- 
thing so grotesque — so ugly. 

Kine (Patting the Princess's shoulder): 
There, there, my dear. Let’s have the 
next one in. (Nods to Heraps, who 
blow their trumpets.) 

First Brotuer (Limps in from right 
first, carrying a _ Jack-in-the-Bor, 
advances to left of center, bows to 
Kina, bows to Princess, then ner- 
vously): Now, if Her Royal Highness 
will give me her attention — 

Princess (Coldly): Yes? 

Kine (With gusto): Her Royal High- 
ness is waiting eagerly. Now then — 








First Broruer (Advances a step toward 
Princess holding out the Jack-in-the- 
Boz): Now then — (Releases Jack, 
who pops out. Kinc, Courtiers, and 
First Brotuer laugh merrily. Prin- 
CESS remains motionless, her eyes still 
attentively fixed on bor.) 

First Broruer (Crestfallen, but hope- 
ful): Does Her Royal Highness desire 
a repetition? 

Kine (Eagerly): Yes, yes, again. That, 
sir, is excellent — (First Brotuer 
puts Jack inside the box, then releases 
him again, and all laugh again, ez- 
cepting the Princess.) 

Princess (Motionless, her eyes still 
fized upon the box): How much longer, 
Father, does the young man require 
my attention? 

Kine (Sighs, shrugs his shoulders, and 
motions First Broruer to leave): 
I thank you, sir, for having made 
the attempt. 

First Brotner (Bows): I'll leave, 
Your Majesty. (Princess yawns.) 
Kina (Motioning to Heraups): And 
now the next. It’s growing late. Our 
time is nearly over. (HERALDS sound 

their trumpets.) 

Seconp Brotner (Enters from right, 
goes left of center, bows to Kina, bows 
to Princess, then pompously): I do 
not rely on any trick. Instead, I 
count upon the wit, the ready wit, of 
Her Most Royal Highness. 

Princess (Stony with boredom): Yes? 
My wit? 

Kine (With enthusiasm): Ha! Wit — 
now this, I’m sure, is really some- 
thing. Pray proceed. 

Seconp Brotuer (Nods): I have a rid- 
dle to ask the Princess. (Takes a step 
nearer her.) When is it, Your Royal 


Highness, that a door is not a door? 

Princess (Regarding Seconp BroruHEer 
disdainfully): When, indeed? 

KinG (Quickly): Now, now, my dear — 
that’s not the way to answer riddles. 
Enter in. Show some response. At 
least make some effort — 

Princess (Turns slowly to her father): 
Why? 

Seconp Brotuer (Beginning to wilt): 
Or does Her Royal Highness give it 
up? Shall I supply the answer? 

Princess (Unmoved): Why not? 

SeconD Brotuer (Rallies his courage) : 
A door is not a door, Your Royal 
Highness, when it’s ajar. 


Kina (Laughing): Ah, excellent. 


(Courtiers laugh, too.) Ha-ha-ha. 
A door is not a door when it’s ajar 
— (Turns to Princess, who is sunk 
in gloom.) My dear, how can you 
keep from laughing? Or don’t you 


get the point? Perhaps if I explain it 
to you. (To Seconp Broruer, who, 
crestfallen, has started to withdraw.) 
No. Just a moment. Perhaps her 
laughter is only just delayed. 

Princess (Coldly): If I could laugh at 
that, I would have laughed oh, years 
ago, when first I heard it. (Seconp 
Broruer turns hastily, mopping his 
brow with his handkerchief, and runs 
out right.) 

Kina (Shakes his head sadly): Why — 
Bless my soul— (Turns to Her- 
aps.) Is there still anyone else? 
(Heratps turn and look off right, 
then off left, then bow to Kina, pointing 
left.) 

First Herap: Still some one else, 
Your Majesty. 

Kine: Let him come, then, at once. 
(Heratps prepare to blow their 
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trumpets, and step aside.) 

Dummuine (Enters, from left, holding the 
Golden Goose, to which the long proces- 
sion is still attached. After three steps 
he pauses, turns, and says to those 
who follow him): I beg you. Leave 
me. See, the Palace Garden. The 
King — The Princess. Leave me 
now — I beg. 

Heratp (From right, leans toward 
Dunmmuinec): This way, sir. Just one 
moment. (HeRALps blow trumpets.) 

Dumauine (Takes a step forward, look- 
ing back over his shoulder, and ob- 
serving that the procession is continu- 
ing to follow, he calls with spirit): All 
right. Have it your own way, then. 
Do what you like. It doesn’t matter 
to me. 

Princess (At last showing a sign of 
interest, puts her hand on the K1nc’s 
arm, peering forward): Father, who- 
ever is this? (DumMLtinG proceeds 
toward PRINCESS in a@ zigzag course, 
still trying to elude his followers, who 
struggle in vain to free themselves, 
stops rear and to left of center, and 
makes a deep bow. All his followers 
bow also. Meanwhile the Princess 
begins to smile, then laughs out loud. 

The Kine roars with laughter, the 
CourtIERs joining in also.) 

Princess (Seeing Dummiine’s bow, 
struggles to greet him, but is overcome 
again by laughter. She turns, gasping 
to Kina): Oh, Father — ha-ha! How 
can I possibly — ha-ha-ha — How 
can I possibly — ha-ha-ha — ever 
stop laughing? 

Fatuer (Delighted, watches her for a 
moment, then draws a deep breath): 
At least, my dear, you must make 
some effort. The young man bowed 
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to you. (DumMLING bows low again, 
and again his followers bow. Princess 
tries to curtsy, but laughter interrupts 
her attempt.) 

Kine (Patting her shoulder): That's 
right, my dear. You really must show 


some response. 


Dumuuine (Bows still again, his fol- 


lowers bowing also, then takes a step 
forward, holds out the Golden Goose to 
Princess): For you, O Princess. 


Princess (With delight): For me? 


(Reaching out her hands.) How ab- 
solutely beautiful! (As she takes the 
Golden Goose in her hands, the magic 
spell is broken, and the procession is 
freed from the compulsion of following. 
All drop back right and left. Princess 
cradles Golden Goose in her arms, 
stroking it, and turns to show it to the 
Lapy-1n-Wairtina, then crossing right, 
shows it to the CHANCELLOR.) 


Kina (Nodding to DumMuinG, solemnly 


announces) : And for you, the Princess 
— (Turns right, takes the Princess's 
hand, leads her to Dummuina, takes 
his hand, and encloses it around that 
of the Princess) You, sir, have won 
the Princess. 


Dummutne (To Kira): I thank Your 


Majesty. (Bends down, and kisses the 
Princess’s hand. Then, very slowly, 
with deep feeling.) I never dreamt 
that I could be so happy. 


Princess (Smiling at DumMMLING ra- 


diantly, exclaims impetuously, while 
the Kine and Courtiers listen thun- 
derstruck): Oh, neither did I. I never 
dreamt that I could be so happy. To 
think that you and I are to be mar- 
ried. How simply wonderful. It’s 
marvellous. (More slowly, with em- 
phasis on each word.) I never dreamt 
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that I could be so happy! (Heraps 
blow their trumpets. Everyone cheers, 
ad lib: Congratulations — We wish 


you happiness — Long life — Con- 
gratulations.) 
CURTAIN 


George Inness 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 

GreorGe INNESS 

An ARTIST 

Mr. Inness, George’s father 

A Lapy 

Mr. WHEELER 

A Lirrite Grru 

ELizaBeTH, George’s wife 

Ist Man 

2np Man 

MorTHER 

A Curtp 

A Courts (Lady and Gentleman) 

Ocpen Haccerty 

Scene 1 

Time: About 1837. 

Pace: Near Newark, New Jersey. 

SerrinG: A grassy knoll in the country. 

Ar Rise: An Artist is discovered stand- 
ing to the left of an easel with his back 
almost to the audience. He is motionless 
and looking off upstage right. After a 
moment he dabs his brush on his 
palette, mixing a color, and adds a few 
strokes to the painting. Then he steps 
back a little and surveys it. 

Georce Inness enters right. He is 

a boy of about twelve, tall for his age, 
but slender. He has his hands in his 
pockets and saunters over and looks at 
the painting. He turns his head toward 
the Artist, then back. to the painting 
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again. Then he steps back from it, as 
the Artist has done, only even further 
downstage, and surveys ut from a dis- 
tance. The Artist glances back at him 
once or twice — then, a little annoyed 
at being interrupted, he speaks. 

Artist: Hello, young man, what do 
you want? 

Grorce (A little taken aback): Why, I 
— I — nothing, sir. 

Artist (He goes to the picture again, 
dabs at it, then as GrorGeE still 
watches him): Aren’t you going 
somewhere? 

Gerorce: Oh, yes, sir. I’m on my way 
home from school. 

Artist: Hmmm-m. (He turns and looks 
over his shoulder at the sky.) Must be 
nearly five o’clock. Isn’t that a little 
late to be getting home from school? 

Gerorce: I suppose it is. You see I had 
to stay late. 

Artist: Ah, the truth will out. What 
mischief were you up to? 

Georce (Grinning a little): Well, it 
wasn’t exactly mischief, sir — I just 
had these. (He fishes a very lifelike 
looking frog from one pocket and a 
snake from another — then holds them 
toward the ARTIST.) 

Artist (Surprised): Wait a moment — 

Grorce: Oh, they’re not real, sir. I 








made them. 

Artist: You — made them? 

Grorce: Yes, sir—out of clay — 
then I painted them in these colors. 

Artist (Examining them): Hmmm-m — 

Georce: And you see the Misses 
Shrewsbury — they’re in my room 
at school — they screamed when I 
put them on their desk. 

Artist (Laughing): And no wonder! 
You paint well, my son. 

Georce: Do — you think so, sir? I — 
I hope to paint pictures some day. 
Of course my father wants me to 
learn a trade like my brothers but — 

Artist: Perhaps he is wise. 

Gerorce: But why do you say that? If 
I could paint beautiful things that 
people would like to look at — to 
capture just a little of all this beauty 
— (Swinging his arm in a wide ges- 
ture) — and keep it — 

Artist (He looks at the boy intently for a 
moment): Ah, you do love beauty, 
don’t you, son? 

Georce (Hesitating): I—I think so, 
sir. 

Artist (Sighing): But still, your father 
is no doubt right. Artists are not well 
thought of in our country. Perhaps it 
is too new — too busy doing other 
things. To be a painter is to be 
thought worthless — to be laughed 
at, my son. 

Grorce: They did not laugh at Gilbert 
Stuart. 

Artist: No — finally they came to ap- 
preciate Stuart, but he was a genius, 
my boy — and besides, people felt 
there was some sense to his paint- 
ings. He did portraits of great men. 

Georce: I know —his portrait of 
Washington is wonderful, they say. 


Artist: How did you learn so much 
about Stuart? 

Georce: Oh, by reading and asking 
questions. I wish I could have known 
him, but he died when I was only 
three years old. 

Artist: Indeed — and what advanced 
age have you reached now? 

Georce: I’m past twelve. I was born 
May first, 1825. 

Artist: On May Day — well, well, 
well! (With a twinkle in his eye) Per- 
haps you do have the soul of an artist. 

Georce: I — I don’t understand. 

Artist: It should portend something. 
To be born when nature is at her 
loveliest — when the fields and trees 
and hills are green again — when 
the flowers are bursting into bloom 
— look around you. 

Georce: I — I know. It’s the loveliest 
time of all the year. And I — it’s 
what I want to paint —all this — 
(He makes another sweeping gesture) 
— the hills and the clouds and the 
trees with all their color — 

Artist: Don’t do it, my boy. No one 
would see any use in painting a tree. 

Georce: But that’s what you're doing. 

Artist: Yes — yes, in my own small 
way—for my own amusement. 
But do you think anyone would be 
interested in this picture? Would 
anyone want to hang it on his wall? 
No. 

Grorce: But why? ... You know 
what I wish? I wish I had a canvas 
as big as — all this — (He stretches 
his arms toward the entire landscape.) 
I'd put in everything I saw. 

Artist: You would, would you? Well, 
let me tell you you'd have a task on 
your hands. . . . Look here — (Jn. 
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dicating his painting) I’ve been most 

of the afternoon on this one tree, and 

there are dozens in the picture. "Tis a 

painstaking task, son. 

GreorGE: Yes, sir — as you do it — it 
is very painstaking. 

Artist: As I do it? And might you 
have a better suggestion? 

GeorGe: Well, sir, you draw in each 
twig—each leaf—you make a 
most perfect tree — and yet it seems 
not like a living thing — ’tis stiff and 
dead. 

Artist (He steps back and looks at his 
painting. Then he laughs): Son, I 
could be angry — were you not so 
right. Stiff and dead — 

GeorGeE: I’m sorry, sir. I don’t wish to 
be forward, but it seems to me that 
an artist should be less troubled with 
the exactness of the tree than with 
what he sees. Look, that clump yon- 
der. From here ‘tis not separate 
branches and leaves, but rather a 
mass of blues and greens all mixed 
together. 

Artist: Hmmm-m. (Looking at him 
strangely.) What is your name? 

GrorceE (Surprised out of his intensity) : 
My name? Why, it’s George . . 
George Inness. 

Artist: George Inness ... I'll re- 

member that. It may be — it may 

well be that you are going to be 

America’s first great landscape painter. 

(GeorGE looks at him wonderingly as 

the curtain falls on Scene 1.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 
Time: Two years later. 
Serrine: Interior of a country grocery 
store. 
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At Rise: Georce stands behind the 
counter. Although only fourteen, he is 
considered to have reached man’s 
estate, and wears a man’s clothes. Sit- 
ting on one of the bins and leaning his 
elbow on the counter is GrorGe’s 
Fatuer, a stern but kindly man. He 
turns the pages of a large ledger while 
GerorGE looks on. 

Fatuer (Shaking his head): But, son, 
’tis a month since I set you up in this 
business, and yet the books show no 
profit. 

Georce: I am sorry, Father. 

Fatuer: But why is it? The good folks 
of the town are used to trading here 
— that’s why I bought the store for 
you. 

Georce: I know, Father, but — 

Fatuer: Neighbors tell me that you 
seem preoccupied when they come in 
— you are slow to wait upon them. 

GeorcE: Father, I cannot — I simply 
cannot be interested in salt herring, 
and pickles and onions — I cannot! 

Fatuer: Then what can you be inter- 
ested in? Why must you be such a 
dreamer? 

Georce: Are dreams so wrong, Father? 

Fatuer: Ah, George, I had my heart 
set on making you a scholar, but 
when I took you out of school, I 
hoped you could at least learn a good 
trade like your brothers — 

Georce: Father, please, only allow me 
to take drawing lessons — 

Fatuer: A good-for-nothing painter — 
is that all you can aspire to? 

Grorce: Not a good-for-nothing painter. 
I'd try to be a really great painter. 

Fatuer: Oh, my son! There’s no future 
in it — you would not be respected. 
Please, for my sake, try to apply 



































































































































































































































yourself to business — try to make a 
success of this store. 

Grorce (Sighing): Very well, Father, 
but — 

Fatuer: Now, I must go, son. I shall 
see you at home tonight, and best of 
luck. 

Georce: Thank you, Father. (Mr. 
Inness goes out left, and the bell on the 
door tinkles. GEORGE sighs and shrugs 
his shoulders — then he walks around 
the end of the counter and straightens 
some of the sacks in front that have be- 
gun to lean over. He jerks at them vi- 
ciously as though he hates the very 
sight of them. Then he picks up a 
broom, and starts to sweep the floor, but 
when he has a pile of rubbish half 
swept together, he throws the broom 
down in disgust and goes back behind 
the counter. He fishes a painting out 
from underneath and holds it up and 
looks at it. Then fishing under again, 
he comes up with a paint brush and 
starts daubing at the painting. The bell 
tinkles off and he quickly ducks below 
the counter with his brush and picture. 
Before he appears again, a stout Lavy 
enters left. Just as she reaches the 
counter, GEORGE pops up, and she lets 
out a little scream of surprise.) 

Lapy: My goodness gracious, where 
were you? 

Grorce: Why, underneath the counter, 
Ma’am. 

Lavy: Well, that’s a strange place to be. 
You frightened the wits half out of 
me. (Pointing to one of the sacks) I 
want a penny’s worth of these onions. 

GerorcGe: Onions? 

Lapy: Yes, onions — these are onions, 
aren’t they? 

Grorce (Coming around front): Oh, 
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yes — yes, of course they are. (He 
takes out a few handfuls and puts 
them on a piece of paper on the 
counter.) Will that be enough? 

Lavy: Enough? I said a penny’s worth 
—aren’t you going to weigh them? 

Gerorce: Oh, no, I don’t bother — but 
if you don’t think that’s enough— 
(He reaches into the bag and takes out 
some more.) Will that do? 

Lavy (Shaking her head): Yes, give 
them to me. (She hands him a coin 
and he rolls the onions up in the paper 
and hands them to her.) 

Gerorce: Thank you, Ma’am. 

Lavy: You’re a strange lad, and mark 
my word, you'll never get anywhere 
— selling that many onions fora 
penny. 

Grorce: No. I expect you're right, 
Ma’am. (She exits left, and Grorce 
half smiles in relief as he goes behind 
the counter. He is about to get out his 
picture when the bell tinkles again, and 
he straightens up. Mr. WHEELER, 0 
small, eccentric-looking man, enters 
left.) 

Wuee ter: Afternoon, George. 

GrorceE: Good afternoon, Mr. Wheeler. 

Waee er: Well, where is it? 

Grorce (Mystified): Where — is it? 

Wueeter: You remember — my sack 
of apples — you were going to have 
them ready for me. Don’t tell me you 
forgot again. 

Grorce: I—I’m afraid I did, Mr. 
Wheeler. 

Wuee ter: Well, I can’t wait. I'll have 
to get them from Squire Ely up at 
the crossroads. They’re not as good 
as yours, but a man can’t spend his 
whole life over a bag of apples. (He 
stamps out left. GzorGE shrugs hope- 
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lessly, then gets his painting out again, 
and goes to work on it. The bell tinkles 
and the door opens, but GrorGE 
doesn’t hear it. With his back to the 
door, he is completely absorbed in his 
work when a little Grau enters. She 
stands, waiting impatiently for a mo- 
ment, then coughs loudly once or twice, 
but still GrorGE doesn’t look up. She 
steps quickly up to the counter and 
pounds on it with her little fists.) 

GeorGE (He jumps, and his picture and 
brush fall to the floor. He is infuriated, 
tried beyond his patience. Shouting) : 
What in thunder— what do you 
want? 

LirrLe Grau (Stares at him a moment, 
frightened. Then in a scared voice): 
I want — I want — (Then shouting) 
Candles — candles — candles! (She 
turns and runs out as fast as she can 
go. GeorGe looks after her, laughs, and 
then stooping down, picks up his pic- 
ture. He looks at it a moment, then 
around the store. With his picture un- 
der his arm, he comes out from behind 
the counter and kicks viciously at a 
sack of potatoes. One rolls out and he 
picks it up and throws it against the 
wall.) 

GeorGeE: Oh, it’s no use! (He walks left, 
puts on his hat, throws his coat over 
his arm, and walks out quickly, slam- 
ming the door behind him. The curtain 
falls on Scene 2.) 

CURTAIN 
. * * 
Scene 3 

Time: Several years later. 

PLace: A park in Newark, New Jersey. 

At Rise: Grorce and his lovely young 
wife, ELizaBeTH, enter left. He carries 
an easel under one arm and a canvas 


under the other, and she carries his 
palette and bozes of brushes. 

Euizasetu: Ah, George, we are fortu- 
nate. No one has taken your bench. 

Grorce (As he sets the easel in front of 
the bench and puts the canvas on it): 
My dear, now that we are here, I do 
not know whether I can finish it. 

EuizaBetu: But George, it is such a 
beautiful day to paint. 

Grorce: Ah, yes, a beautiful day — 
you're right there—but, Eliza- 
beth, I—I don’t know — maybe 
I’ve been all wrong. 

E.izasetu: What do you mean? 

GerorGe: Perhaps I never should have 
tried to be an artist. Perhaps I should 
have stayed in the grocery store or 
learned a trade — then when we mar- 
ried I might have been able to take 
care of you properly. 

EizaBeTH (Smiling): I have been very 
happy, George. 

Grorce: Ah, Elizabeth, you are the 
only one who has faith in me. But 
don’t you see — it cannot go on for- 
ever. Nobody wants my pictures. 
Perhaps, I — I can’t paint. 

ELizaBETH: But you can, George — I 
know you can. You must! Please, the 
picture is so lovely — 

GerorGeE (Smiling at her): Very well — 
I will finish it for you. (He starts to 
work, getting out his brushes, etc. 
ELizaBeTH sits on the bench and 
watches.) 

E.izasetu: That’s better. . . . If you 
work very hard on it, perhaps we'll 
have a surprise for supper. 

GerorceE (Working now): A surprise? 

Exizasetu: Your favorite meat pie — 
with dumplings. Costs very little. 

GerorGe: Ah, does it? Elizabeth, how 











are you able to manage so beautifully 
on the few pennies — 

EizaBetu: It’s a secret. 

Grorce: You are a very remarkable 
woman. The very first money I make, 
I'll buy you a diamond necklace. 
(He turns to his easel and she watches 
him happily for a moment as he gets 
interested in his painting. Two men 
enter right. They notice GrorGe and 
stare curiously.) 

lst Man: Look, he’s painting a picture. 

2np Man: One of those artist fellows! 

Ist Man: Imagine it — right in the 
park! (They come closer and look at 
the picture. GEORGE is not aware of 
them at first. Eazapetu is, although 
she tries not to notice them.) 

lst Man: What is that he’s trying to 
paint? 

2np Man: Maybe he doesn’t know 
either. (They laugh. Ex.izasetu looks 
up, but bites her lips and doesn’t say 
anything. A Morner and Cuitp 
enter right and notice GEORGE, too.) 

Cutp: Mother, what’s that man doing? 

Moruer (Staring at GEORGE curiously) : 
Why, I —I do believe he’s painting 
a picture. (Shaking her head) Tsk — 
tsk — tsk, nothing better to do with 
his time, the poor fellow. (A Lapy 
and a GENTLEMAN enter and stop to 
look. The GENTLEMAN points with his 
cane.) 

GentiemMan: Look, I do declare, he’s 
trying to do the whole park at once! 
(He laughs, and the Lavy titters. Mr. 
Ocpen Haccerry enters left. He is 
fashionably but quietly dressed, and 
pauses a few steps from the little group 
as he overhears remarks. They have all 
moved closer and are staring at the 


picture.) 


Ist Man: Did you ever see such daub- 
ing? 

Curp: Aren’t there going to be any 
people in the picture, Mother? 

Moruer: Apparently not. 

Lavy (Laughs again and turns to the 
GENTLEMAN with her): Very amus- 
ing, isn’t it? 

EvizaBetu (She can’t stand any more. 
She stands up quickly and turns on the 
group): Stop it — stop it, I tell you! 

Gerorce (Looking up, too): Please, dear, 
don’t — 

EvizaBetu: No, I can’t stand it any 
longer — go away, all of you — leave 
us alone! (They are all surprised and 
even a little frightened. The Moruer 
takes her Cuttp’s hand and quickly 
marches him off right. The others with 
mutterings of: “Well, I never —” and 
“ Did you ever hear the like?” — move 
on, some going off right and some left. 
EvizaBeth, shaken after her outburst, 
sits down, and puts her face in her 
hands a moment. Grorce puts his 
hand on her arm.) 

GrorcE: Elizabeth. 

EvizaBetu: I’m sorry, George. (As she 
looks up at GrorGe, she sees that Mr. 
Haccerty has come closer and is 
looking intently at the picture GEORGE 
is painting. This is too much.) 

EvizaBetu (Defiantly but with a sob in 
her voice): And you — are you going 
to say something, too? 

Haacerty (Looking up. Quietly): Yes, 
I am. 

GerorGeE: Please, sir, my wife — 

Haccerty: Young man, if you bring 
that picture to my house when it is 
finished, I will give you one hundred 
dollars for it. 

GrorceE (Not believing): What — what 
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did you say? 

HaaGerty: I will give you one hundred 
dollars for it. 

GeorGE: Sir, are you serious? I am but 
an unknown — 

Haccerty: Nonsense — all artists are 
unknown until they do great work. 
ELizABETH: You — you mean — (She 

motions toward the painting.) 

Haccerty: It’s exquisite. I’m con- 
vinced it’s the work of a great artist. 

EvizaBetH: George — did you hear, 
George? 

Haccerty: George what, may I ask? 

GeorGe: Inness, sir. George Inness — 
and Mrs. Inness. 

Haccerty: It’s an honor to know you 
both — my name’s Haggerty. Ogden 
Haggerty. (He holds out his hand to 
GrorGE, and as GrorceE takes it) I 
can help you, son. I have money and 
friends. Ah, you should go a long way 
if you can do more things like that. 
(He motions toward the painting with 
his cane.) 


ExizaBetu (As GreorGeE stands speech- 
less): Oh, sir, he can — I — I know 
he can! 

Haacerty: Splendid — splendid! We'll 
arrange for exhibitions — send him 
abroad if necessary — London — 
Paris — 

GrorceE: Paris . . . Sir, I—I don’t 
know what to say. Why should you 
do all this for me? 

Haccerty: Because, my boy, the 
beauty that covers the length and 
breadth of this country of ours de- 
serves an artist who can do it jus- 
tice. 

Georce: And you think that I — 

Haacerty: Yes, you have the talent — 
and if I can help you in my own way, 
I shall be honored to have it said of 
me: He gave George Inness his start. 
(He steps between them, puts one arm 
on GrorGe’s shoulder and smiles at 
ExizaBetu.) George Inness — Amer- 
ica’s greatest landscape artist! 

THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Fairy Medicine 
(A Pantomime of Health) 
by Esther C. Averill 


Characters 

CANDY 

WIrtcHEs 

Goop Foop 

FARMERS 

FARMERETTES 

Mitx Map 

GENERAL 

ToorTHBRUSH 
SOLDIERS 

Exercise Boys anp 
GIRLS 

SrrenetH Boys anp 
GIRLS 


ALICE 

HyGeEIa 

HEALTH 

ILLNESS 

Fresu Arr 

BREEZES 

SUNSHINE 

SUNBEAMS 

SLEEP 

SANDMEN 

WaTER 

Soap 

ToweEL 

Wasi 
Basin 

ScENES: 

1. The Arrival of the Goddess, 
Hygeia 

. Dance of the Breezes 

. Dance of the Sunbeams 

. Battle of the Foods 

. March of the Gnomes of Sleep 

. Frolic of the Water Sprites 

. Drill of the Toothbrush Soldiers 

. Drill of the Athletes 

. Departure of Illness 

. Grand March of the Fairies 

ScENE 1 

Music: Allegro Moderato from Toy 
Symphony (Haydn). 

Art Rise: Alice is discovered seated in 

an armchair. There is a pillow at her 

head, a shaw] around her shoulders, and 


> Sprites 
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a blanket over her knees. She wears a 
bathrobe and mules. Her face is very 
white. Beside her, there is a stand on 
which are several bottles of medicine, 
and an empty plate. Standing at the 
rear of Alice is a figure draped in gray, 
wearing a badge marked, “ Illness.” 

Iliness puts her hand on Alice’s 
shoulder, and Alice begins to shiver. 
The Goddess Hygeia enters, and stands 
watching Alice sympathetically. Alice 
looks up and sees Hygeia. She tries to 
jump up, but Illness holds her back. 
Hygeia goes to Alice and strokes her 
head. Alice holds out her hands to 
Hygeia in an attitude of pleading. 
Hygeia nods her head, then sings: 
Music: There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry. 

(Words by James Whitcomb Riley. 

Music by Morris, Schnecker, Cam- 

pion, or Soleski, whichever is avail- 

able.) 

At the beginning of the seventh line 
a girl in sports clothes appears. She 
wears a badge marked “Health.” 
Hygeia points to Health questioningly. 
Alice nods her head vigorously. Hygeia 
agrees. Illness tries to drive Health 
away, but Hygeia intervenes. Health 
stands at the side of Illness, and Hygeia 
goes to her other side. Hygeia rings a 
bell. 

SCENE 2 

Music: Murmuring Zephyrs (Jensen). 
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A group of girls, draped in white 
cheesecloth, dance onto the stage. 
Each girl carries a fan. They are fol- 
lowed by a larger girl, carrying a beau- 
tiful feather fan. She wears a badge 
marked “Fresh Air.”” She waves her 
fan, and leads the dance, which is a 
graceful fan drill and dance combined. 
Alice breathes deeply, and sits up 
straighter. Illness tries to go and drive 
away the Breezes, but Health and 
Hygeia hold her back. At the end of the 
dance Fresh Air folds up her fan. The 
Breezes dance off the stage. Fresh Air 
takes her place beside Health at the 
rear of Alice’s chair. Hygeia rings a bell. 
Scene 3 
Music: Dance of the Sunbeams (Casini). 

A group of girls draped in gold 
cheesecloth (or crépe paper) dance onto 
the stage. Each carries a long golden 
streamer. They are followed by a 
larger girl dressed like the others. She 
carries a large gold disc, and wears a 
badge marked “Sunshine.” She waves 
her disc, and the Sunbeams dance. 
They dance up to Alice, and, with gen- 
tle fingers, rub her cheeks. This re- 
moves some of the powder, and Alice’s 
cheeks show a faint flush of color. 
When the dance is completed, “Sun- 
shine” stops waving her dise to the 
rhythm of the music. The Sunbeams 
dance off the stage. Sunshine takes her 
place beside Hygeia, behind Alice’s 
chair. Hygeia rings a bell. 

ScENE 4 
Music: Dance of the Gnomes (Liszt). 

A procession of small boys, dressed as 
Gnomes, march onto the stage. Each 
carries a bag, marked “Sand.” The 
Gnomes are followed by a larger boy in 
the same kind of a costume. He wears a 


badge marked “Sleep,” dances past 
Alice and throws imaginary dust, from 
his bag, into her eyes. The Sandmen 
follow his example. Alice’s head drops 
lower and lower as the Gnomes dance 
past her. Finally she is fast asleep. 
Sleep closes his bag. The Gnomes dance 
softly off the stage on tip-toe. Sleep 
takes his place beside Fresh Air, behind 
Alice’s chair. 

Music: Slumber Song (Schumann). All 

is quiet while the music plays. 
Hygeia rings a bell. Alice awakens. 
Scene 5 
Music: The Water Sprite (Lange). 

A group of boys and girls in light 
green cheesecloth costumes frolic onto 
the stage. They are followed by a 
larger boy, wearing a silver suit. His 
badge is marked “‘Water.” He carries a 
silver goblet which he presents very 
formally to Alice, while the Sprites all 
bow very low. Alice drinks from the 
goblet, and then hands it back to 
Water. The Sprites give a symbolic 
dance of the waves. At the conclusion 
of this dance three tiny green-clad 
Sprites scamper onto the stage. One of 
them carries a bar of soap, another a 
large bath towel, and the third, a wash 
basin. They dance up to Alice and, in 
pantomime, wash her face and hands. 
This removes the last of the powder 
from Alice’s face, and now she looks 
natural. While this is taking place, the 
other Sprites dance gleefully around 
Alice. Illness tries to stop them, but 
Health and Hygeia prevent it. When 
the Sprites of the Bath have finished 
their task they run from the stage, 
followed by the other Sprites. Water 
takes his place beside Sunshine. Hygeia 
rings a bell. 
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ScENE 6 


Music: Witches’ Dance (MacDowell). 

Alice picks up her empty plate and 
holds it out to Hygeia, pleadingly. 
Hygeia nods her head. Suddenly Iliness 
claps her hands. From the side a Witch 
runs onto the stage. She wears a 
Witch’s costume on which are fastened 
all sorts of candy. She is followed by 
other Witches carrying cakes and pies. 
They dance up to Alice and offer her 
their wares. Alice eagerly grasps a cake, 
but Hygeia takes it away from her. 
Hygeia claps her hands. A group of 
boys dressed as farmers, in overalls, 
hasten onto the stage. They carry bas- 
kets of vegetables. They are followed 
by girls, dressed as farmerettes, carry- 
ing baskets of fruit. Finally an older 
girl enters, wearing a white cook’s cos- 
tume. She wears a badge marked 
“Good Food.” At a signal from her the 
Farmers and Farmerettes start throw- 
ing their vegetables and fruit at the 
Witches. The Witches are frightened 
and rush off stage. The Farmers and 
Farmerettes heap their wares on Alice’s 
plate. Hygeia nods, smilingly. Alice 
nibbles an apple. Good Food claps her 
hands, and a tiny Milk Maid runs onto 
the stage. She carries a pail marked 
“Milk.” She takes the pail to Alice, 
who drinks from it with pleasure. Milk 
makes a curtsy, and skips off the stage. 
The Farmers and Farmerettes give a 
drill, tossing their vegetables and fruit 
as they dance. At the conclusion they 
march from the stage. Good Food takes 
her place beside Sleep. Hygeia rings a 
bell. 

ScENE 7 

Music: March of the Little Lead Soldiers 

(Pierne). 


A group of small boys wearing soldier 
suits march onto the stage. In place of a 
gun each soldier carries a toothbrush. 
They are followed by their General, 
who is an older boy. He marches stiffly 
to Alice, and presents her with a tooth- 
brush. Then he directs his soldiers in a 
toothbrush drill. Alice does the drill, 
seated in her chair. Illness tries to stop 
her, but Hygeia and Health interfere. 
At the end of the drill the General 
marches around the stage, followed by 
his soldiers, and then the soldiers 
march off the stage. The General takes 
his place beside Water. Hygeia rings a 
bell. 

Scene 8 
Music: March Militaire (Schubert). 

A group of boys and girls wearing 
gymnasium suits march onto the stage. 
Each child carries a flag marked 
“Strength.” They are followed by a 
larger boy, wearing a badge, marked 
“Exercise.” He directs his followers 
through several drills using the flags at 
first, and then without them. Regular 
physical exercises may be used here. 
Alice watches the children eagerly for a 
few minutes. Then she jumps up, and 
throws off her bathrobe. Under it she 
wears a gymnasium suit. She starts 
toward the other children. Illness tries 
to stop her, but Health and Hygeia 
prevent it. Alice joins the drill. When 
it is completed the boys and girls 
march off. Exercise takes his place be- 
side Good Food. Hygeia rings a bell. 


ScENE 9 
Music: Anitra’s Dance (Peer Gynt) 
(Grieg). 
Illness picks up the bathrobe, and 
holds it out to Alice. She shakes her 
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head violently, in protest. Alice turns 
to Hygeia, and kneels in supplication. 
Hygeia and Health raise Alice to her 
feet. The other fairies on the stage join 
Hygeia and Health in driving Illness 
from the stage in a symbolic dance. 
When Illness is gone, the other fairies 
form a circle and dance around Alice. 
Hygeia rings a bell. 
Scene 10 

Music: March of the Miniature (Tschai- 

kowsky). 

A Grand March forms with Hygeia 
leading, followed by Health and Alice. 





Thumbelina 


Fresh Air and Sleep march together, 
then Sunshine and Water, the Tooth- 
brush General goes with Good Food, 
and Exercise comes last. Breezes, Sun- 
beams, Sandmen, Water Sprites, Farm- 
ers and Farmerettes, Toothbrush Sol- 
diers, and Strength Boys and Girls 
enter and join the march. Illness and 
her Witches enter and stand in the rear, 
watching the march. They shake their 
heads sadly. Finally the cast marches 
from the stage. Hygeia rings a bell from 
offstage. 
CURTAIN 


An Adaptation 


Characters 
Mrs. PENNYROYAL 
Op Moruer SPEEDWELL 
THUMBELINA 
Frog MorHer 
Frog Son 
Fisu 
BuTTERFLY 
June Bucs 
Birp 
Fietp Mouse 
MoLe 
SWALLOW 
SPIDER 
Farry Kine 
FLower Farries 
Scene 1 
Serrinc: Mrs. Pennyroyau’s sitting 
room. 





by Alice Very 


Art Rise: Mrs. Pennyroyat, a plainly 
dressed, elderly woman, is tidying 
room. 

Mrs Pennyroya.: There! I hope my 
room looks proper for a witch. (Three 
slow knocks at door.) Here she is now! 
(Opening door) Come in, good 
Mother. 

Moruer SPeEDWELL: Who calls the 
witch this dark night? 

Mrs. Pennyroyat: I did, Mother, — 
Mrs. Pennyroyal. 

Moruer SpeEDWELL: What seek you 
of the witch? 

Mrs. Pennyroyau: Dear Mother 
Speedwell, I have heard that you 
have power to bring tiny little chil- 
dren. I would so love to have a tiny 
little girl. 
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Moruer Speepwe tv: That is an easy 
thing to do. But first you must pay 
me. 

Mrs. Pennyrroyat (Getting bank from 
mantel shelf and shaking out pennies 
on table): One, two, three, four, — 
six, eight, ten, twelve, — Mother 
Speedwell, I’m afraid twelve pennies 
is all I have. 

Moruer SPEEDWELL: That will do, but 
I can bring you only a very small 
child for that. 

Mrs. Pennyroyat (Giving pennies): 
That will just suit me. 

Moruer Speepwe.y (Puts pennies in 
purse and takes out large seed which 
she gives Mrs. Pennyrroya): Take 
great care of this seed. It is not like 
other seeds. Plant it in a flowerpot 
and see what happens. (Goes out, 
leaving Mrs. Pennyroyat looking at 
seed.) 

Mrs. Pennyroyau: Plant it in a 
flowerpot, she said. (Takes empty 
pot on table and presses seed into it.) 
Now we shall see. (A blinding flash of 
light. A closed flower has appeared in 
the flowerpot.) Oh, what a beautiful 
flower! I wish it would open. (Open- 
ing petals.) What’s this! (Takes tiny 
baby (doll) from flower.) A tiny little 
baby! Oh, you dear little thing! I 
shall call you Thumbelina. 


CURTAIN 
7. - » 


ScENE 2 
Sertina: (In this and Scenes 3 and 6, 
objects appear much more than natural 
size.) Top of table in Mrs. Penny- 
ROYAL’s room. Open window back- 
ground. Beside huge candlestick and 
flowerpot THuMBELINA lies in large 


walnut shell cradle under rose petal 
coverlet. 

TuumBe ina (Sings): 

Hushaby, lullaby, 

Fold your wings, butterfly. 

Little one, rest. 

Hushaby, lullaby, 

Softly the birdies lie, 

Safe in the nest. 

(She sleeps. Enter through window a 
large Froa.) 

Fro (In croaking voice): What a pretty 
little girl! Just the wife I’ve been 
trying to find for my son! (Froc 
drags cradle with THUMBELINA out of 
the window.) 

CURTAIN 
> * * 
Scene 3 

Sertina: In the forest. On a stream in 
the foreground float water lilies with 
wide lily pads. Along bank of stream 
large-leaved plants under which Frogs 
hide. Farther up bank are forest trees. 
The Froc Moruer has just placed 
THUMBELINA in her cradle on a lily 


Froc Son (Sticking head out from under 
leaves): Jug-o’-rum, jug-o’-rum, jug- 
o’-rum! 

Froc Moruer: Be quiet! You'll wake 
her up. 

Frog Son: What’s that? 

Froc Moruer: This is your bride I’ve 
brought you. 

Froe Son: That little thing! She looks 
like a piece of milkweed down! 

Frog Morner: Hush! She is very 
pretty. We must put her on this lily 
pad so she won’t get away. 

THumMBELINA (Waking up): Oh dear! 
Where am I? 

Froc Moruer: This is my son whom 
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you are to marry. You are to have 
a fine house down under the mud. 
Now, son, help me to carry this down 
to the bride’s room. 

Frog Son: Jug-o’-rum, jug-o’-rum, jug- 
o’-rum! (FroGs drag cradle under 
leaves. THUMBELINA sits on lily pad 
and cries. Fisu stick heads out from 
other side of stream.) 

ist Fisu: Is that the little girl the old 
frog has brought home to be her son’s 
bride? 

2np Fis: Yes, it’s too bad she has to 
live down under the mud with that 
ugly fellow! 

lst Fisn: Let’s gnaw the lily stem so 
she can get away. 

¢np Fisn: Yes, we must not leave the 
poor little thing here. (Fisn break 
stem. BuTTERFLY flutters in and stops 
on lily pad.) 

ButrerF.y: Little girl! Tie your sash 
to my waist and I will pull you wher- 
ever you want to go. 

TaumpBetia: Thank you, pretty but- 
terfly. I would like to sail away to 
far countries. (She ties end of sash 
around butterfly’s waist and holds 
other end.) Get up, horsey! (June 
Bua dashes in, zigzagging from side to 
side, takes hold of TuumBe.ina and 
pulls her to leaf under tree.) 

TaoumBeina: Help, help me, butter- 
fly! 

ButterrF ty: Alas, I am tied fast with 
the sash. (He runs away.) 

June Bua: Here we are, my dear. Now 
I will feed you on honey from the 
flowers and you shall live like a lady 
June bug, though I must say you 
don’t look like one. (Lavy June Bues 
crawl from behind trees.) 

Ist Lapy June Bua: What is that 


creature you have there, cousin? 

June Buea: I found her on a lily pad. 
How do you like her? 

Ist Lapy June Bue: Why, she has only 
two legs! How can she walk? 

2np Lapy June Buc! How queer she 
looks! She has no feelers! 

Srp Lapy June Bua: How slender she 
is! Why, she looks like a human 
being! 

June Bua: Does she really look ugly to 
you? 

Lapy June Buas: Yes, she is quite 
horrid. 

June Bue: Now I look at her, she 
really is ugly. You may stay here by 
yourself. I don’t want you after all. 
(June Bugs crawl away. Brrp enters 
from left singing.) 

Brrp: Thumbelina, Thumbelina! You 
are not ugly, you are beautiful! 

TxaumBe.ina: Thank you, sweet bird. 
Only stay and sing to me and I shall 
not be lonely in the forest. 

Brrp: I would gladly stay and sing to 
you, but it is growing colder and we 
must fly away to the warm countries. 
Tweet, tweet! (Bmp disappears 
among trees.) 

TaumBetina: What shall I do? It is 
getting cold. (Wraps herself in large 
leaf. Enter an old Fietp Mouse, 
carrying a huge grain of corn.) 

Fretp Mouse: My, my, I must hurry 
and get my pantry full before frost. 
But who is this little girl? What are 
you doing here, child? 

THuMBELINA: I have no place to go and 
nothing to eat and I don’t know what 
to do, Mrs. Mouse. 

Fietp Mouse: Why, you poor little 
thing! You must come right home 
and dine with me. I have such a 
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Morner Speepwe._: That is an easy 
thing to do. But first you must pay 
me. 

Mrs. Pennrroyat (Getting bank from 
mantel shelf and shaking out pennies 
on table): One, two, three, four, — 
six, eight, ten, twelve, — Mother 
Speedwell, I’m afraid twelve pennies 
is all I have. 

Moruer Speepwe ..: That will do, but 
I can bring you only a very small 
child for that. 

Mrs. Pennyroyat (Giving pennies): 
That will just suit me. 

Moruer SpPeEDWELL (Puts pennies in 
purse and takes out large seed which 
she gives Mrs. Pennyrroyat): Take 
great care of this seed. It is not like 
other seeds. Plant it in a flowerpot 
and see what happens. (Goes out, 
leaving Mrs. Pennyroyat looking at 
seed.) 

Mrs. Pennyroyat: Plant it in a 
flowerpot, she said. (Takes empty 
pot on table and presses seed into it.) 
Now we shall see. (A blinding flash of 
light. A closed flower has appeared in 
the flowerpot.) Oh, what a beautiful 
flower! I wish it would open. (Open- 
ing petals.) What's this! (Takes tiny 
baby (doll) from flower.) A tiny little 
baby! Oh, you dear little thing! I 
shall call you Thumbelina. 


CURTAIN 
* * * 


Scene 2 
Serrina: (In this and Scenes 3 and 6, 
objects appear much more than natural 
size.) Top of table in Mus. Penny- 
ROYAL’s room. Open window back- 
ground. Beside huge candlestick and 
flowerpot THumBeLina lies in large 
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walnut shell cradle under rose petal 
coverlet. 

THumBe.ina (Sings): 

Hushaby, lullaby, 

Fold your wings, butterfly. 

Little one, rest. 

Hushaby, lullaby, 

Softly the birdies lie, 

Safe in the nest. 

(She sleeps. Enter through window a 
large Froc.) 

Fro (In croaking voice): What a pretty 
little girl! Just the wife I’ve been 
trying to find for my son! (Froe 
drags cradle with THUMBELINA out of 
the window.) 

CURTAIN 
> ” + 
Scene 3 

Sertina: In the forest. On a stream in 
the foreground float water lilies with 
wide lily pads. Along bank of stream 
large-leaved plants under which Frogs 
hide. Farther up bank are forest trees. 
The Frog Moruner has just placed 
THUMBELINA in her cradle on a lily 


Froe Son (Sticking head out from under 
leaves): Jug-o’-rum, jug-o’-rum, jug- 
o’-rum! 

Froc Moruer: Be quiet! You’ll wake 
her up. 

Froc Son: What’s that? 

Frog Moruenr: This is your bride I’ve 
brought you. 

Frog Son: That little thing! She looks 
like a piece of milkweed down! 

Frog Morner: Hush! She is very fj 
pretty. We must put her on this lily 
pad so she won’t get away. 

TaumBetina (Waking up): Oh dear! 
Where am I? 

Frog Moruer: This is my son whom 
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you are to marry. You are to have 

a fine house down under the mud. 

Now, son, help me to carry this down 

to the bride’s room. 

Froe Son: Jug-o’-rum, jug-o’-rum, jug- 
o’-rum! (Frogs drag cradle under 
leaves. THUMBELINA sits on lily pad 
and cries. Fisu stick heads out from 
other side of stream.) 

ist Fisn: Is that the little girl the old 
frog has brought home to be her son’s 
bride? 

2np Fis: Yes, it’s too bad she has to 
live down under the mud with that 
ugly fellow! 

ist Fisn: Let’s gnaw the lily stem so 
she can get away. 

¢np Fisn: Yes, we must not leave the 
poor little thing here. (Fisn break 
stem. BuTTERFLY flutters in and stops 
on lily pad.) 

ButrerF.y: Little girl! Tie your sash 
to my waist and I will pull you wher- 
ever you want to go. 

TaumBe.ina: Thank you, pretty but- 
terfly. I would like to sail away to 
far countries. (She ties end of sash 
around butterfly’s waist and holds 
other end.) Get up, horsey! (June 
Bua dashes in, zigzagging from side to 
side, takes hold of THumBe.ina and 
pulls her to leaf under tree.) 

TaumBe.ina: Help, help me, butter- 
fly! 

ButrerF.y: Alas, I am tied fast with 

the sash. (He runs away.) 


June Bua: Here we are, my dear. Now 


I will feed you on honey from the 
flowers and you shall live like a lady 
June bug, though I must say you 
don’t look like one. (Lavy JuNE Bues 
crawl from behind trees.) 

Ist Lapy June Bua: What is that 
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creature you have there, cousin? 

June Bua: I found her on a lily pad. 
How do you like her? 

Ist Lapy June Bua: Why, she has only 
two legs! How can she walk? 

2np Lapy June Bue! How queer she 
looks! She has no feelers! 

Srp Lapy June Bua: How slender she 
is! Why, she looks like a human 
being! 

June Bua: Does she really look ugly to 
you? 

Lapy June Bues: Yes, she is quite 
horrid. 

June Bue: Now I look at her, she 
really is ugly. You may stay here by 
yourself. I don’t want you after all. 
(June Bues crawl away. Brrp enters 
from left singing.) 

Bmp: Thumbelina, Thumbelina! You 
are not ugly, you are beautiful! 

TuumBe.ina: Thank you, sweet bird. 
Only stay and sing to me and I shall 
not be lonely in the forest. 

Biro: I would gladly stay and sing to 
you, but it is growing colder and we 
must fly away to the warm countries. 
Tweet, tweet! (Bmp disappears 
among trees.) 

THuMBELINA: What shall I do? It is 
getting cold. (Wraps herself in large 
leaf. Enter an old Frety Mouse, 
carrying a huge grain of corn.) 

Fretp Mouse: My, my, I must hurry 
and get my pantry full before frost. 
But who is this little girl? What are 
you doing here, child? 

THuMBELINA: I have no place to go and 
nothing to eat and I don’t know what 
to do, Mrs. Mouse. 

Fretp Mouse: Why, you poor little 

thing! You must come right home 

and dine with me. I have such a 





warm, cozy little house, and you 
should see the corn on my pantry 
shelves! (Taking ToumMBELINA’s arm 
she leads her away.) 
CURTAIN 
* . > 
ScENE 4 

Serrine: Fretp Movuse’s house. 

At Rise: The Fieitp Movse sits in a 
rocking chair, weaving a straw mat, 
while TuoMBELINA, on a footstool at 
her feet, hands her long straws. 

Fretp Movse: Well, my dear, I have 
really taken quite a fancy to you. 
You are welcome to stay with me all 
winter, if you will keep my house 
clean and tidy and sing me songs, for 
I am very fond of them. 

TuumsBetina: Oh, thank you, dear 
Mrs. Mouse. I would like very much 
to stay with you and I will sing you 
all the songs I know. 

Fretp Mouse: Now I am expecting a 
visitor. My neighbor, Mr. Mole, 
comes to see me every Thursday. 
That door (pointing to rear door) 
leads through an underground tun- 
nel to his house. It is even better than 
mine; his rooms are very large, and 
he wears a beautiful black velvet 
coat. It’s too bad, though, he can’t 
see. (A knock at the rear door and Mr. 
MOLE enters.) 

Fre_p Mouse: Good evening, neighbor. 
Do come in and make yourself com- 
fortable. (Sh: guides Mouse to an arm- 
chair.) 

Mote: Good evening, Mrs. Mouse. Do 
I hear someone with you? 

Frevp Movsg: It is a little girl I found 
wandering about up in the world out- 
side. She is going to stay with me this 
winter and help me around the house. 


Mote: You are very fortunate to be 
safe and warm under ground instead 
of in that dangerous world up there. 

TuumMBELINA: Yes, sir, but I do miss 
the beautiful sun. It is so dark here. 

Mote: That is as it should be. I have 
heard of the sun but I never saw it. | 
don’t believe there is any such thing. 

Fietp Mouse: Mr. Mole is a very 
learned man and very rich. Suppose 
you sing him one of your songs. 

TaumBeuina (Singing): 

Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away home. 
Your house is on fire, your children 
will burn! 

Mote: Very good; a very good moral. 
Now I must go home, but you must 
come and visit me. You may walk in 
my tunnel whenever you like, only 
don’t stumble over the dead bird 
who is lying there. (Opens door and 
shows bird lying in tunnel. Here he is; 
he won’t bother me any more with 
his silly twittering. It must be stupid 
to be a bird! Well, goodnight, ladies. 
(Moe goes into tunnel and closes 
door.) 

Fretp Movse: I think he was pleased 
with your song, but you must learn 
to speak to him with the greatest 
respect. If only you could get him for 
a husband you would be well settled. 
Ho, hum! I’m going to bed. (Goes out 
through pantry. THUMBELINA waits 
and listens at door, then takes cotton 
from pantry shelf and the mat the 
Freitp Movs has been weaving, opens 
rear door softly and covers bird. 

TuumBe.ina: Perhaps it was this very 
bird who sang so sweetly to me in the 
wood. (Stroking his head.) Goodbye, 
you dear little bird, goodbye, and 
thank you for your sweet song. 
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SwaLLow (Weakly): Tweet, tweet! 

TuumBe.ina: Oh, he is still alive! 

SwaLLow: Thank you, sweet child. 
You have warmed me nicely. Soon I 
shall be strong enough to fly out into 
the warm sun again. 

THUMBELINA: Oh, it is cold outside 
now. You cannot go outside; you 
would freeze in the snow. Lie still 
and I shall bring you some water. 
(Pours water from pitcher-plant into 
a leaf and holds it while Swattow 
drinks.) 

SwaLLow: Oh, that is good! 

THUMBELINA: But how did you get 
here? 

SwaLLow: I tore my wing on a thorn 
and could not fly so fast as the other 
swallows when they flew away to the 
warm countries. Then I fell down on 
the ground and I don’t remember 
any more until I awoke here. 

THUMBELINA: You shall stay here in 
your warm bed and I will take care 
of you. 


CURTAIN 
* * + 
Scene 5 

SeTtinc: Firetp Movse’s house, five 
months later. 

At Rise: THUMBELINA is sewing. Stair- 
case door opens and a sunbeam shines 
down, as Fretp Mouse and Spiper 
come down the stairs.) 

THuMBELINA: Oh, the beautiful sun! It 
must be spring again outside! 

Fietp Mouse: You must forget about 
the sun now, for you are going to live 
with Mr. Mole. He has done you the 
honor of asking you to marry him. 
This is Miss Spider, who will help us 
to spin. You shall have plenty of 
clothing, both woolen and cotton, 





when you go to live with Mr. Mole. 

Spiper (Curtsying): You are a lucky 
young lady, miss. 

TuumBeuina (Crying): Oh, dear! I 
don’t want to marry that tiresome 
old mole! 

Fietp Mouse: Fiddle-dee-dee! Don’t 
be stubborn. You are going to have a 
splendid husband. The queen herself 
hasn’t the equal of his black velvet 
coat, and both his kitchen and his 
cellar are full. Now, Miss Spider, if 
you'll come with me I'll show you all 
the wool and cotton I have put 
away in my storeroom. (They go out, 
right. THuMBELINA buries her face in 
her hands. A scratching at rear door.) 

Swa..ow (Behind door): Tweet, tweet! 
(THUMBELINA runs and opens door.) 
Spring must be here again! I can feel 
the sun warming the ground. Now it 
is time to fly away. Will you go with 
me? 

THUMBELINA: But how can I? I can’t 
fly. 

Swa.Low: You can sit on my back. I 
am strong now and can carry you 
easily. We shall fly away from the 
ugly mole and his dark cave, far 
away to the warm countries where 
it is always summer and there are 
beautiful flowers. 

TuumBe.ina: Yes, I will go with you. 
(They go up the stairs, out into the 
light.) 

CURTAIN 
* * a 
ScENE 6 

Settinc: A tropical garden. Orange 
trees, palms, and large, bright-colored 
flowers. 

Swa.iow: This is my home, and you 

may live in one of these flowers if you 








like. 

TuumBeuina (Clapping hands): That 
will be delightful! (She opens the 
petals of a flower, and the Farry Kinc 
steps out.) Oh, how beautiful he is! 

Farry Kina: You lovely maiden! Who 
are you and where did you come 
from? 

THUMBELINA: My name is Thumbelina 
and the swallow brought me from a 
far country. 

Farmy Kine: You are the prettiest 
maiden I have ever seen. You must 
be my queen and rule over the 
flowers with me. Will you? 

THumMBetina: Yes, Your Majesty. 
(Farry Kine takes off golden crown 
and puts it on TuumMBeELina’s head. 
The flowers all open and Farrtes step 


out, carrying presents for Tuum- 
BELINA.) 

Farries: Hail, lovely Queen! 

Ist Farry: I bring a robe of cobweb 
lace for the Queen. 

2np Farry: I bring a pair of golden 
shoes for the Queen. 

Srp Farry: I bring the wings of a 
butterfly for the Queen. 

TxuumBewina: Oh, thank you, fairies! 
Now I can fly just as you do! 

SwaLtow: Goodbye, Thumbelina! | 
am going to fly away now, but I will 
come back again next year. Be hap- 
py, goodbye! 

THUMBELINA: Goodbye, dear swallow. 
I will not forget you. 

Farries (Waving): Goodbye, goodbye! 


CURTAIN 


Greta and the Prince 


by Esther Cooper 


Characters 
Hans 
Tue Beccar 

GoopwirE ANNA 

SETTING: A room in the humble cottage 
of Greta and her sister, GRISELDA. 

At Rise: Greta is standing behind the 
table, arranging the things upon it. 
Her sister, GRISELDA, sits in the chair 
at left of table, watching her. 

Grise.pa (Impatiently): What are you 
doing, Greta? 

Greta: I thought the Prince might be 
hungry when he came, so I am pre- 
paring some food for him. It is a cold, 
snowy day, and he must have trav- 


GRETA 
GRISELDA 


elled far. 

Grise.pa: The Prince is accustomed to 
eating fine food. (Scornfully) He will 
not care for such a meal as that! 

Greta: But it is very nice! The bread 
is fresh from the oven, and the butter 
is sweet. I have kept the milk cold, 
and this honey is from my own bees. 

Grise.pa: I should be ashamed to set 
such humble fare before a Prince! 
(There is a knock at the door.) 

Greta: There! That must be the Prince, 
now! 

GriseLpa (Patting her hair): Let him 
come in. I am sure J look all right! 
(Greta opens the door and a young 
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BEGGAR steps into the room.) 

BeaGar: I am a humble beggar, wan- 
dering over the land. The day is cold 
and I am hungry. May I sit by your 
fire and eat a bit of bread? 

Greta (Kindly): Of course. Won’t you 
have this chair? (Motions to chair at 
right of table.) 

BreaGar: No, I shall be content to sit 
by the fire. (He sinks wearily upon the 
floor in front of the fireplace.) 

Greta: I will give you some food at 
once. (Begins to spread bread with 
butter and honey.) 

GrisELpA (Angrily): Greta, you are 
foolish to let a beggar come here 
when we are expecting the Prince! 
(Greta pours milk into cup.) 

BeaGar (Looking up in surprise): The 
Prince? 

Greta (Giving him the bread and a cup 
of milk): Yes, this is May Day, and 
upon this day, the Prince is to choose 
a bride. He will knock at every door 
in the kingdom, and the fairest maid 
he meets will be his wife. 

GriseELpA: Greta, don’t waste time in 
talking to a beggar! Bring me my 
silver mirror! (Another knock is heard 
at the door.) 

Greta: Can that be the Prince? (Calls) 
Please come in! (Enter Goopwire 
Anna. She is an old woman, shabby 
and lame, and is leaning on a cane.) 

GoopwirE ANNA: I am very tired, 
Greta. May I rest a while in your 
warm cottage? 

Greta: Why, surely, Goodwife Anna! 
Sit here by the fire and I'll give you 
some food. (Motions to chair at right 
of table.) 

Goopwire Anna: Thank you, my child. 
It is kind of you to be so thoughtful. 
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(Hobbles to chair and sits down, 
wearily.) 

GriseLpa: I had hoped we would be 
alone when the Prince came! 

Greta: Hush, Griselda! No Prince is 
more welcome than are our friends 
and neighbors! (Gives the old woman 
bread and milk.) 

Goopwire Anna: The Prince is to 
choose his bride today, is he not? 
GrisELpA: Yes, indeed! That is why I 

am wearing a new gown! 

Goopwire Anna (Jo Greta): And 
have you no new gown of your own? 

Greta: My sales in the Market Place 
were poor this week, and there was 
not enough money for two new 
frocks. 

Goopwire ANNA: So you bought one 
for your sister? 

Greta: It is best that Griselda have 
the dress. I am sure the Prince would 
never choose me, anyway. 

Goopwire Anna (Busily eating the 
food): And why not, my child? 

GriseLpa (Haughtily): Why noi? It is 
plain to be seen that Greta is not 
suited for the life of a Princess! She — 
(A knock comes at the door.) 

Greta: This time, it must be the 
Prince! (Calls) Come in! (Enter Hans, 
a shepherd boy.) 

Hans: Good-day, neighbors. (70 Greta) 
I cut my hand on an icy ledge and I 
thought you’d wrap it for me. You 
are always so kind. 

GriseLpa: Good gracious! Is every- 
body in the kingdom coming here for 
favors? 

Greta: Come here, Hans. (He goes to 
her side.) I shall be glad to bind your 
hand. It is a painful cut, too. The life 
of a shepherd boy is hard. Sit here and 
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rest, and let me give you some food. 
(He sits in chair behind table. Greta 
wraps his hand with a clean handker- 
chief from her pocket. He begins to 
eat.) 

Hans: How kind you are, Greta! 

Greta: It is nothing, Hans. I like to 
help people. 

GriseLpA: It is growing late, and I am 
tired of sitting here in style! Is the 
Prince never coming? Look out the 
door, Greta! (Greta does.) 

Beacar (Rising): My friends, the 
Prince is here! (Throws back his cape 
and stands before them in royal 
clothes. As they talked, he had slipped 
a silver headband upon his head. The 
others stare, astonished, then bow low.) 

Prince: Please rise, good people! 

Greta: You are really the Prince? 

GriseLpa: Oh, Your Highness, we are 
greatly honored! We are greatly hon- 
ored! (Bows again.) 

Prince: In this humble cottage, my 
search for a bride has ended. 

GriseLpA: Really? Oh, Your Highness, 
really? 


Prince: Greta is to be my bride! (Hans, 
GoopwirE ANNA, and GRISELDA 
draw together behind the table. Greta 
comes forward, away from the door, 
and the Prince meets her in the 
center of the stage.) 

GRISELDA (In dismay): Greta? 

Prince: She is good and kind and will 
make a charming Princess, whom al! 
the kingdom will love and honor. | 
have seen her true self. I knew those 
who thought me a beggar would 
show their true selves and not pre- 
tend to be something they were not. 
That is why I came in disguise. 

Goopwire ANNA: You are wise, my 
son. 

Hans: You are fortunate, Your High- 
ness! (GRISELDA tosses her head 
angrily.) 

Greta: But, Your Highness, are you 
sure — ? 

Prince: Your Highness, I am very sure! 
(Merrily) Long live the Princess! 
(He kneels before her and kisses her 
hand.) 
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Part Four 


Victory Play 





Characters 

JouNNIE Brown Susie Dova.as 

AL PETERSON Butt Brown 

ERNIE SCHULTZ JANEY 

Petre Mario LUCILLE 

Tom DovuG.ias 

ScenE: Interior of a small private 
garage. 

At Rise: Five boys ranging in age from 
nine to twelve are seated around a table. 
At center sits Jounnie Brown. In 
front of him on the large bor is a 
hammer. At JoHNNIE’s right sits AL 
Pererson, leafing through a note- 
book which is also on the box. At the 
right end is Exnire Scuuutz; at the 
left, Pete Mario, and in the remain- 
ing place, Tom Dovucetas. JoHNNIE 
rises and pounds the bor with his 
hammer. 

JounntE: The meeting will please come 
to order! The secretary will call the 
roll and read the minutes of the 
preceding meeting. 

Ernie: Say, where’d you learn all 
that? 

JoHNNIE: Quiet — I read it in a book, 
and it’s the right way to start a 
meeting. Go ahead, Al. (He sits.) 

Au (He rises, picks up his notebook and 
checks with a pencil as he calls the 
roll): Johnnie Brown, President. 

JounniE: Here. 

® Av: Al Peterson, secretary. (Answering 
himself) Here. Ernie Schultz. 
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Ernie: Here. 

Au: Pete Mario. 

Pere: Here. 

Au: Tom Douglas. 

Tom: Here. 

Au (He turns back a few pages in his 


book): Minutes of the first meeting 
of the Big Five Club held in the back 
yard of Tom Douglas’ house, last 
Wednesday, the only important bus- 
iness being a unan — unan — unani- 
mous resolution — (To JoHNNiE) Do 
I have to read the resolution? 


JounnieE: Of course. 


Au (Resignedly): All right, but we all 


know what it was. (He reads labo- 
riously) Resolved that: Because 
Johnnie Brown’s father has sold his 
car to buy Defense Bonds — which 
patriotic act has left the Brown’s 
garage standing idle and empty — 
Johnnie should ask his father if we 
can’t use above mentioned and said 
garage for a club house. (He sits.) 


JounntE (Proudly): Well, fellas, I 


guess I did my part all right. Here 
we are. We’ve got our club house and 
(Fishing a key out of his pocket) 
I even got the key to it, too, and Dad 
says we can have four more keys 
made so we can each have one! 


Pers: Gee, that sure is swell! 
Tom: Yeah, that’s great all right. 
Ernie: Well, now we have a club and 


a club house, what are we going to 
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do with it? 

Au: How about making it a G-man 
club? I’ve got a detective outfit. 
Tom: Why not a sports club? It could 
be baseball in the summer and foot- 

ball in the fall, and 

Pete: How can five of us have a base- 
ball or football team? 

Ernie: Yeah, that’s no good. 

Jounnie: Wait a minute, you fellows, 
I’ve got an idea. (He rises and goes 
to the blackboard, takes a piece of chalk 
from his pocket, and draws a big 
“5."") Look, we're the Big Five, 
aren't we? 

Aux: Yes, that’s right (etc.). 

JOHNNIE: Well, a five in Roman letters 
— you know the kind they use on 
some clocks — is V. (He draws a big 
V.) See—V for victory! We can 
have a victory club. 

Au (Exzcitedly): Now, there’s a swell 
idea, and we can use the Morse code 
for our secret knock on the door 
you know —three short and one 
long — like this. (He raps on the boz.) 

Oruers: Sure — sure — that’s good. 
(There is the sound of four knocks on 
the box again. None of the boys is 
responsible. They all look surprised, 
then at each other.) 

JOHNNIE (Comes downstage near the box 
again): What’s the matter? 

Ernie: Did you hear that? 

JoHNNIE: You mean the rapping on 
the table? Sure — who did it? 

Orners: Not I—not I... (The 
knock is heard again.) 

Ernie (A little frightened): There 
there’s someone under the table. 

JounniE: Oh, there can’t be. I’ve kept 
the door locked day and night — but 
we may as well look and make sure. 
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(He lifts one end of the box.) Say — y 


— Susie Douglas! How’d you get in 
here? (Susie, a little girl of about ten, 
climbs out from underneath the bor. 
Susie is Tom’s sister, a little younger 
than he. She is slightly precocious and 


a bit tom-boyish, but very likeable 
withal. She looks at the boys tri- 
umphantly.) 

Susie: I climbed in the window. 

Tom: Listen here, Susie Douglas 

Ernie: Oh, for gosh sakes, Tom! Can’t 
you ever keep your sister from tag- 
ging around after us? 

Susie: It isn’t his fault. I just knew 
you were going to have a club, and 
I want to join. 

Pete: Well, you can’t. This is a boys’ 
club. 

Au (Suddenly): Hey, now she knows our 
secret knock! 

Susie: There’s nothing secret about 
that. Everyone knows it stands for 
victory — but I’ve got a good idea. 
We ought to have a victory banner 
in here and 

JOHNNIE: Say, where do you get that we 
stuff? Tom, she’s your sister — get 
her out of here! 

Tom (On the spot) : Look, Susie, please — 

Susie: But Tom 

Oruers: No! No! 

JOHNNIE: No girls allowed! 

Susie (Backing toward door): All right § 

-if that’s the way you feel 
I guess I don’t care much anyway. 
I can see right now your old club isn’t 
going to be a real Victory Club! 
What could five boys do? (With this 
parting shot, she unbolts the door 
quickly and lets herself out, slamming 
the door behind her. There is silence 
for a moment.) 
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Petre: What did she mean by that? 

Tom: Oh! I don’t know. Susie just talks 
alot — 

Ernie: Well, what did she have to 
come around spoiling things for? 
(They all look glum for a minute, and 
JOHNNIE goes over and bolts the door 
again.) 

Au (Hesitantly): You know, that — 
wasn’t a bad idea she had about 
the banner. 

Jounnte: Yeah, a big one on that wall 
would look great all right. 

Tom: Well-l, Susie can sew some — 
she might make it for us. 

Jouynie: Do you think — but no, no 
—no girls allowed. . . . Say, what 
do you suppose she meant by saying 
our club wasn’t a real Victory Club? 

Au (Thinking it out): Well, I guess she 
meant we have to do something to 
help — to help our country. 

Pere: Okey, let’s do something then. 
Let’s decide. 

Ernie: Right! What can five boys do? 
We'll show her! 

AL: But how will we? What can we do? 
If we were only old enough to be 
soldiers — 

Ernie: Or sailors — or maybe F.B.I. 
men — track down spies and stuff — 

JounniE: Oh, for gosh sakes, Ernie, 
you know they wouldn’t take us — 
and besides, you have to know “Jiu 
Jitsu”! 

Ernie: I suppose you think I couldn’t 
learn that. (He grabs Au’s arm, pulls 
it over his shoulder, dragging Au onto 
his back.) 

Au (Pulling away, good-naturedly) : Cut 
it out! 

Ernie: With some practice, I bet I 
could throw you right over my head. 
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JounniE: Listen, Ernie, your fooling 
around doesn’t help. We’ve got to 
think of ways — (There is a knock on 
the door.) Hey, who’s that? 

Pete: Susie coming back, I’ll bet. 

Bru: (Of, calling): Johnnie! Open up, 
Johnnie! 

JouHNNIE: (He stands petrified for a 
minute.) That sounds like my brother 
Bill! 

Tom: Bu — but it can’t be — he’s in 
the army. 

But (Off): Open up, Johnnie! 

JoHNNIE: I — it is Bill! (Running to 
door and unbolting it. Excitedly) 
Bill! Bill! (Biz, a young man in 
uniform enters. He puts one hand on 
JOHNNIE’sS shoulder and rumples up 
his hair with the other.) Hi, Johnnie. 
How are you? 

JounniE: Okey, but — but, Bill, how’d 
you get home? 

Buu: I’m on leave. Great, huh? 

Jounnie: And it’s your birthday, too 
— Mom said so this morning. 

Bri: I know — and was she surprised 
to see me. (Looking around) Say, 
what goes on here? 

JOHNNIE: We've got a—a club, you 
see, and — you know all the fellows, 
don’t you? Al and Pete and — 

Buu (Grinning at them all. They 
have been watching him in open- 
mouthed admiration): Sure — sure, I 
do. How are you fellows? 

Au: Fine. . . . Swell, Bill . . . (etc.). 

Ernte: Gosh, look at that uniform! It 
must be great to be in the army, 
Bill. 

JoHNNIE: We all wish we could be in 
the army. 

Brtu: You do, eh? Well, there’s more 
to the army than just wearing a uni- 








form, you know. 

Au: You mean you don’t like it, Bill? 

Brix: I didn’t say that. Of course I like 
it — I’m doing a job for my country 
—a job every American citizen is 
proud to do. And say, do you know 
something? I’m a citizen today. 

Petre: A —a citizen? 

Bri: Sure. I’m twenty-one years old. 

Jounnie: That’s right, you are. I re- 
member how Dad said maybe you 
ought to wait to enlist — 

Buu: I’m glad I didn’t. Being twenty- 
one, it kind of makes you feel — well, 
I don’t know — I guess you realize 
what it means to be a citizen of the 
United States. All the things those 
old boys started for us when they 
drew up the constitution — things 
like freedom and the right of the in- 
dividual — well, they’re worth fight- 
ing for. 

Ernie (Interrupting, enthusiastically): 
That’s just what my pop says. 

Buu: It makes you awfully proud to 
think: I’m an American — and you 
know you got to do your best to - 
(Breaking off) oh, say, fellows, I 
don’t know what’s got into me! I just 
wanted to say hello to Johnnie and 
here I am, talking a lot. I’m inter- 
rupting your meeting. 

Tom: No, Bill, no . . . (Gets him a box 
to sit on.) Look, Bill, won’t you stay? 

JOHNNIE: Please, Bill. 

Bru (Sitting on bor): Okey, if it’s all 
right with the rest of the gang. 

Au: Sure it is, and I bet it’s lucky 
you're here, because maybe you can 
tell us what to do about our club. 

Bri: What do you mean? 

Au: Well, you see — (Looking around at 
the others) Is it all right if I tell him 
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about our club? You see, it was 
secret in a way — 

Au: Sure. . . . Tell him, Al... . 

JOHNNIE: Bill won’t tell anyone. 

Au: Well, we — we wanted to make it a 
Victory Club, and we got a secret 
signal — you know — 

Bru: Sure, I know. (Before Au can 
demonstrate, he does the knock) That’s 
V for Victory. 

Ernie: I guess it wasn’t much of a se- 
cret. 

Brit (Laughing): But what do you 
want to make it secret for? 

Tom: I don’t know. 

Brut: That’s wrong. With a Victory 
Club, the more people you get in, 
the more things you'll get done. 

Pete: We never thought of it that way. 

Orners: No... . 

Bui: But it’s true. Get everyone 
everyone you possibly can — buy 
Defense Stamps — 

JOHNNIE (Quickly): We're already do- 
ing that. In fact, we’re setting aside 
half the money we collect each week 
as dues for Defense Stamps. But we 
don’t know what else to do. 

Bri: But there are so many things. 

Ernie: If we could just be soldiers and 
fight. 

Bit: You can fight, and be soldiers, 
too — right here at home! 

Pete (Disappointedly): You're going 
to tell us to collect junk and paper 
and stuff — 

Bui: I certainly am. 

Pete: Do you call that fighting? 

Bru (Aroused): Now, wait a minute. 
Would you call dragging guns and 
supplies and ammunition up to the 
front lines through slush and mud — 
would you call that fighting? 
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Orners (Agreeing): Sure. 












Pete: Why, sure. 

Brit: How about the rest of you? 

o's eae 
fighting all right. 

Britt: Well, then, collecting junk and 
paper and stuff to make the guns and 
supplies and ammunition is fighting, 
too. Every time you kids collect a box 
or basket or cartload of those things, 
you're fighting and doing really im- 
portant work for your country and 
for us fellows in the front lines — 
and don’t you ever forget it! 

Pere (Seeing it for the first time): Why 
that — that’s right. We never thought 
of it that way. 

AL: Sure — sure it is. 

Tom (Getting enthusiastic): We have to 
start — right away! 

Buu: There are lots of other things you 
can do, too — you can collect books 
for the soldiers — 

Tom: You mean go around to people’s 
houses, and ask them if they’ve got a 
book they don’t need? 

Brit: And do you know whom to call 
in an emergency? 

Ernte: What — what do you mean? 

Bri: There are Civilian Defense or- 
ganizations all over town, and every 
block has a captain. You ought to 
know his telephone number. 

JounniEe: We'd better write it down in 
our notebook — 

Brit: And Johnnie, anything you can 
do to help at home while Mom’s 
spending so much time at the Red 
Cross — 

JounniE: I know, Bill. . . . I'll even 
help with the dishes. 

Orners: We all will (etc.). 

Bru: It doesn’t sound like much, 
maybe, but well, that’s fighting, too. 
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(The door opens and Suste’s head 
pokes in.) 

Susie: May I come in? (Two other little 
girls appear behind her.) 

Tom (Disgustedly): No. 

Susie: But we want to see Bill, too! 

Bru (Quietly): Oh, why not let them 
in? 

Jounnie: But Bill, this is a boys’ club. 

Bux: It’s a Victory Club, isn’t it? 

JounniE: Yes, but — 

Bru: Well, girls can do a lot for vic- 
tory, too. . . . Come on in, girls. 
Susie (Coming in, smiling): Hello, 
Bill. . . . You remember Janey and 

Lucille? 

Brix: You bet I do. . . . How could I 
forget such charming ladies? (The 
other two little girls smile and shuffle 
their feet awkwardly, but Suste makes 
a face at the boys as though to say: So 
there!) 

Susre: We want to join the Victory 
Club, Bill, and they won’t let us. 
Why, girls can do a lot — sew and 
knit and work for the Red Cross — 

Bru: Of course they can. Girls can do 
just as much in this war as the fel- 
lows. They’re very important. 

JoHNNIE (Teasing): You would think 
so, Bill. ... They were always 
calling you up when you were 
home — 

Bux (Grinning): Never mind — they’ll 
be calling you, too, one of thees days. 

JounntE: I don’t have to like it, though. 

Bri: But you will — you'll love it. 
. . . What do you say? Can Susie 
join — and Janey and Lucille? 

Au: It’s all right with me. 

Tom (Bargaining): Will you make us 
a banner, Susie? 

Susie: Sure I will—TI’ll do lots of 








things. 

Ernie: We might as well have girls, I 
guess, as long as it’s for Victory. 
Bru: The more the merrier! Get 
everyone you can —don’t wait for 
them to ask you — ask them. Tell 
them you've got a Victory Club and 
you want them to join, and do every- 
thing they can to help. V for Victory, 
fellows! — (Smiling at girls) And 

girls! 

Au: V for Victory! 

Biiu: (Quietly now): And look, kids, 
best of luck from me to you... . 
(Rousing himself) Now, I’ve got to 
be going — 

JoHNNIE: Are you going to be trans- 
ferred, Bill? 

Au (Quickly): Are they sendin’ you 
across? 

Susre: When do you sail, Bill? 

Ernie (Eagerly): Is it true they’re 
sending the whole outfit from your 
camp to Ireland? Pop said someone 
at his office told him that he heard 
the whole outfit was going to sail. 
Is that right, Bill? 

Bru: Just a minute. I won’t answer 

. because 
we've got a slogan — a mighty good 
one for you all to remember — (He 
looks at each one slowly and earnestly.) 

Pete (Interrupting him eagerly): You 


any of those questions . . 


mean — Remember Pearl Harbor? 

Brix (Smiling a little): No, Pete, that’s 
not the one I meant, although no real 
American will ever forget it. I mean, 
Loose Lips Sink Ships. In other 
words, don’t talk about things which 
may be of assistance to the enemy — 
no matter how unimportant they 
may seem to you; for example, in- 
formation about the sailings, destina- 
tions, or cargoes of ships, or the 
movements of troops. Remember 
that slogan; make it a by-word; and 
keep telling it to your friends — and 
grown-ups, too. Sometimes they need 
to be reminded. And above all, don’t 
help spread idle rumors. 

Aux: Loose lips sink ships . . . Let’s 
put that on our banner! We'll remem- 
ber that. I'll tell Dad about the 
rumors, too. 

Brix: That’s the spirit. (Turning to go.) 
Now I’ve got to get to — wherever 
I’m going. And I'll be thinking of 
you. I'll be working there, and you 
— well, you keep on working here. 
You’re — well, you’re the citizens 
of tomorrow, you know; and I’ve just 
got a hunch that you're going to 
make this a stronger, more beautiful 
America than it’s ever been before. 
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Part Five 


Vocabulary Builder 





Characters 
Mrs. Ho.uts OFFICER 
Mr. Ho.uis LIEUTENANT 
ProressoR BRUNNER SECRETARY 
JUNIOR Mayor 
CoMMANDER QUISLING 


SeTTinG: A room in the apartment of the 
Hollis family, furnished for comfort. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Ho uuis, an attractive 
woman in her thirties, is straightening 
out the manuscripts on the desk. 

Hotus (Offstage right, approaching): 
Evvie! . . . Evvie! 

Mrs. Hous (Loudly): ’'m in your 
room, dear! (She finishes straightening 
out the desk, looks satisfied, and starts 
towards right. . . . From right enter 
Wayne Hous, a breezy, athletic- 
looking man in his late thirties, and 
Proressor BrRuNNER, an older man 
with a very quiet manner, who is 
thin and wears glasses.) 

Hotuis: Evvie, can you imagine my 
luck? In the studio after my broad- 
cast, I ran into a man who helped 
me an awful lot those three months 
I was assigned to Vienna, back in 
"36. He’s doing short-wave broad- 
casts, too—to his own country. 
.. « My wife, Professor Brunner, 
member of the Austrian Parliament 
in the days of the Republic. 

Mrs. Howus (Offering her hand): I’m 
very glad to have you with us, Pro- 
fessor Brunner. I only hope we can 


Quisling 
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do something for you, now — to re- 
pay your kindness. 

Brunner (Shaking hands; he speaks 
with a slight, pleasant accent): Thank 
you very much, Mrs. Hollis. I am 
grateful to you, but it isn’t necessary. 
I teach, I broadcast against the ene- 
mies of my country’s liberty, I am 
a free man in a free land. It is more 
than I deserve. 

Mrs. Hous: You must stay for din- 
ner, Professor Brunner. 

Hous (Taking the professor's hat and 
coat): Put these in storage, Evvie. 
Then there'll be no question about it. 

Mrs. Ho us: Good. (She goes off left 
with the hat and coat.) 

Ho.uts: Let’s get comfortable, Pro- 
fessor. (He leads the way to the arm- 
chairs; they sit.) I'd like to listen to 
some of your lectures myself — 
(He breaks off at sight of 10-year-old 
Junior, who comes rushing in from 
right, hops into the chair behind the 
desk, and opens the dictionary. 

Hous (Low, with pride): My son. 
(They watch Junior look for the 
word, Evidently he fails to find it, for 
he shuts the dictionary and sits for a 
moment in disappointment.) 

Junior: What a dictionary. . . . (Sud- 
denly he sees his father, and goes to 
him.) Hello, Dad. (Noticing the 
stranger) Hello. 

Proressor: Hello. 
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Hous: Can I help you out, Junior? 

Juntor: Sure can, Dad. What’s a —? 
(He is interrupted. Mrs. Hous re- 
enters from left and sees him.) 

Mrs. Hous: Wayne Hollis, Junior 
what have you been up to? 

Junior: Oh nothing, Mother. (He 
turns collar down properly, tucks the 
tie in, and looks himself over.) . . . 
Well, not much, anyhow. (Turning 
to his dad) Johnny Carns and I had 
an argument—and Johnny (/n- 
dignantly) called me a_ quisling! 
. . . | made him take it back, all 
right. 

Ho.uis: Of course you did. 

Mrs. Hous (Who has been eyeing his 
clothes Nothing seems 
torn, thank goodness. 

Juntor: I didn’t have to fight... . 
Dad — what’s a quisling? 

Hous: Huh? . . . (Repressing a smile) 
Oh, it’s someone who — (He turns 
as an idea comes to him) Professor 
Brunner, I’m sure you can tell him 
better than I can . . . about quis- 
lings. 

Brunner (Slowly, thoughtfully): Per- 
haps. . . . No, Junior, you are, of 
course, not a quisling. “Quisling” 
is not just a bad name. It is much 
more serious. You did not find it in 
the dictionary because the word is so 
new. In the future, it will be in all 
dictionaries — as the title of one 
who has sunk to the depth of shame 
and infamy. (Pause. His thoughts 
are far away.) ...I1 was offered 
a chance to become a quisling, 

. . (He shudders, then recalls 

himself to the present, and smiles.) 

Forgive me. I was remembering. 

. . « (Cheerfully) It goes back, Jun- 


carefully) : 


once. . 
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ior, to April, 1940, to the land of 
Norway. . . . One day the people 
of Norway were free; the next, they 


were under the rule of fascism — of 


Hitler and the Nazi army. Treachery 


within, brutal force without — and 
it was over before the people realized 
it had begun. (The Houutses are all 
listening, fascinated. The Proressor 
rises and, with the others, goes slowly 
left as he continues.) . . . Soon there- 
after, there no doubt took place a 
scene . . . such as I had taken part 
in earlier, in Austria, when the Ger- 
man Nazis marched in. . . . But | 
was telling you of Norway. In Oslo, 
the capita] of that country, German 
generals took over the government 
buildings. . . . 
(They go off. As the lights darken 
or during pause for change of scene 
the center chairs, magazine rack and 
end table are removed. The books and 
manuscripts on the desk are also re- 
moved, and documents in brown or 
black folders are substituted... . 
From left, two steel-helmeted Naz 
soldiers, with rifles and fixed bayo- 
nets, march in. They take their places, 
one at upper right, the other at upper 
left, facing downstage, and remain 
thus, standing stiffly, throughout scene 
From left enters Nazi COMMANDER 
He sits at desk, and begins studying 
one of the documents on the desk. . . . 
From right enters a Nazi Gestapo 
Orricer. COMMANDER glances up. 
Orricer (Giving Nazi salute): Heil 
Hitler! 
ComMMANDER (Similarly, but perfunc- 
torily): Heil Hitler. . . . Well? 
Orricer: I have brought the Norwe- 
gian prisoners as ordered, sir. 
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ComMMANDER: Good. Bring them in. 
Orricer (Going to right, gestures to 


characters offstage; sharply): Come! 
(Enter the Secretary, middle-aged, 
wearing shell-rimmed glasses; the 
young LizuTENANT; and the elderly 
Mayor, white-haired. They walk 
slowly, faces expressionless.) 


CoMMANDER (To Orricer): Gently, 


gently. . . . (Smiling politely) Re- 
member, they are our guests. (Half- 
way across the room, the Orricrer 
motions them to halt.) 


CoMMANDER (Rising, pleasantly): Gen- 


tlemen, I welcome you in the name 
of the Fuehrer. . . . You realize, I 
trust, that we — the German army 
— found it necessary to occupy your 
country in order to forestall our 
enemies, the British. (LizeuTENANT 
snorts disbelievingly.) Yes, gentlemen 
— your country will now take its 
proper place in the great New Order 
that the Fuehrer is constructing. 
We bring you peace, freedom, and 
prosperity. Heil Hitler! 


Orricer: Heil Hitler! (The Norwegians 


remain silent.) 


CoMMANDER: You, as good loyal Nor- 


wegians, have served your country 
well in the past, under the old gov- 
ernment. Now that old government 
is dead, finished. The King and his 
Ministers have run away — 


LieuTENANT (Hotly): They went into 


exile to carry on the fight for the 
freedom of Norway! 


CoMMANDER (Glares at him for a mo- 


ment, then resumes politely): Non- 
sense. They ran to save their skins. 
However, the fact remains that they 
are gone. As Commander of our 
Army of Occupation (Sternly) I rule 


Norway, on behalf of the Fuehrer. 
(Sitting down) But I do not wish to 
run Norway by myself. I wish to 
have certain leading Norwegians col- 
laborate with me. You~ people will 
naturally be more codperative under 
such an arrangement. (He pauses. 
The others are silent.) . . . Gentle- 
men, our occupation of your country 
is your opportunity! Here are promo- 
tions, honors, money! This morning 
you were prisoners — under protec- 
tive arrest, that is. This afternoon 
you can be not only free, but actually 
members of the government of the 
new Norway! Opportunity, gentle- 
men — opportunity is knocking! (The 
Norwegians remain silent. Ominously) 
Of course, some may prefer to go 
back to prison, to torture, and even 
worse. . . . (Smiling) But not you, 
gentlemen — you are too practical, 
too sensible. (He glances at a docu- 
ment, then looks up at SECRETARY.) 
You, sir—I see that you were 
Secretary to a Cabinet Minister in 
the old government. A man of talent, 
obviously. (Slowly) I offer you a 
post in the new Council of State we 
are establishing. You will be a 
Cabinet Minister yourself! (Secrer- 
TARY looks him squarely in the eye, 
then slowly shakes his head.) 


CoMMANDER (Angered, but controlling 


himself): You are being quite foolish. 
. . - (Glances at another document, 
then at LreuTeNANT) You, sir — you 
were just a Lieutenant — and a Jun- 
ior Lieutenant at that — in the old 
Norwegian Army. (Pause.) How 
would you like to be promoted — 
today —to ... not Captain... 
not Colonel, even . . . but Major? 











A Major in the new Norwegian 
Army, which will work under the 
direction of our General Staff. (Smil- 
ing) And if you codperate well — you 
will go even higher. What do you 
— Major? 

LIBUTENANT: I say — never! 

ComMMANDER (Angrily): Why, you —! 
(He controls himself, and turns to the 
Mayor with an artificial smile.) You, 
sir, are no stupid, hot-headed youth, 
but a wise old man, a practical 
politician. You made a good record 
as a Mayor — the people of Norway 
know you are honest, able, shrewd. 
From a local politician, you can now 
become one of the political leaders of 
the whole country. (Slowly) I offer 
you a position in the new Council 
of State. . . . You, certainly, will be 


realistic enough to accept. 
Mayor (After a pause, slowly and 


quietly at first, then with increasing 
fire): 1 recognize no government 
except the lawful government of 
Norway, now in exile. You will find 
no true Norwegian willing to serve 
you as slavedriver of his own people! 
Norwegians are not traitors! 
ComMANDER (Leaping to his feet, fu- 
rious): Bah! Idiots! Fools who don’t 
even know the first facts of political 
life today! (Calming down a little) 
How do you suppose we were able to 
conquer your country — (Snaps his 
fingers) overnight — with hardly a 
shot fired? I'll tell you how: In your 
country, as in every country, we 
found men who could be bought, 
men who hated democracy, feared 
the masses, men who openly or se- 
cretly favored our political system! 
When the time came, they sabotaged 


your defenses, surrendered your 
fortresses, created confusion among 
your people. Even before we struck, 
they prepared the way. 

LiguTENANT (/ncredulously): Here - 
in Norway — you found such . . . ? 

ComMMANDER (Sneering): You are in- 
fants. We will find no Norwegian 
willing to serve under us, will we? 
(He goes to extreme left.) Gentlemen, 
may I present a bona fide citizen of 
Norway, born on Norwegian soil, for 
a while even a Cabinet Minister 
under your old government — and 
now to be Prime Minister of Norway. 
. . . (He makes a movement as if 
opening a door just out of sight.) . . . 
Major of the Norwegian Army, Vid- 
kun Quisling! (Enter Quisiina, fall, 
haughty, smiling proudly. The other 
Norwegians stare at him unbelievingly.) 

Quis.inG (Pompously): My fellow Nor- 
wegians . . . I know | can trust you 
to be realistic under the new circum- 
stances. I invite you to join me in 
working for . . . the New Order! 

CoMMANDER (Grimly) : Yourlast chance, 
gentlemen. (Pause. The three prison- 
ers stare at QuistinGe with hate and 
contempt.) 

Mayor (Slowly): 1 serve only Free 
Norway! ... 

Secretary (Quickly): You can inm- 
prison me — torture me — or worse 
— but — 

LIEUTENANT (Breaking in): You can 
never make a (With utmost contempt 
quisling out of me. (SecrEeTARY and 
LIEUTENANT, with a slight movement, 
place themselves in a close line with 
Mayor; all three gaze at COMMANDER 
and Quis.inG defiantly.) 

THE END 
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Part Six 


**It’s Only Common Courtesy”’ 





Characters 
VIRGINIA 
ERMA 
ANNOUNCER 


Sertina: The living room of Virarn1’s 


home at about seven o'clock in the 
evening. 


ANNOUNCER (Before rise, as ushers dis- 


tribute pieces of blank paper, and pen- 
cils uf necessary, among the audience) : 
In this little Common Courtesy play, 
Virginia and her friend Erma, who 
has dropped in unexpectedly to spend 
the evening, are in the family living 
room. Virginia’s mother and father 
have gone to the movies, leaving the 
two school chums alone. I want you 
to watch carefully, because the girls 
are going to be guilty of certain dis- 
courtesies; and after the play is over, 
I am going to come back out here and 
ask you what these are. (Going off 
left) Curtain! 


At Rise: Virer 1 and Erma are sitting 


under a floor lamp, or at the table, 
knitting socks for the Red Cross. Col- 
ored wool is scattered around the room, 
as are sewing baskets, etc. 


Viremnia (Looking through sewing bas- 


ket nearest her): 1 wonder where I put 
that gray wool? 


Erma (Handing her ball of gray wool 


from her sewing basket): Here it is, 
Virginia. I used it to trim the top of 
my sock. (Holds up sock already 


Not At Home 


by Jack Steele 


knitted.) This is fun knitting socks 
for the Red Cross. I’m glad my 
mother taught me how to knit. 

Vircinia (Accepting ball of gray wool): 
Thanks, Erma. I’m glad I learned to 
knit, too. (Holds up sock half finished.) 
Do you think gray would look better 
on the foot, or (Holding ball of blue 
wool against sock) blue? 

Erma: Mrs. Winslow at Red Cross 
Headquarters said that it is better 
to use very little color in the socks 
because the dye is liable to ruin the 
soldier’s feet. I just use it for trim- 
ming the tops. 

Virem1a (Putting blue wool back into 
basket): I never thought of that. I 
guess gray is better. (Both girls knit in 
silence for a few moments, then Vir- 
GINIA says) It was nice of you to 
come over tonight, Erma. I was hop- 
ing you would. 

Erma: It’s nice of you, Virginia, to ask 
me to stay over night. I won’t bother 
calling Mother. She’ll know I’m stay- 
ing here with you if I don’t get home 
before ten o'clock. I’m glad you 
didn’t have anything else you were 
going to do tonight, Virginia. 

Viner: Well, I did have something 
I was going to do; but I’d much rather 
knit socks for the Red Cross with 
you, Erma. I promised Sally Rey- 
nolds I’d go out riding with her in her 

new car. But it’s not a nice night for 














riding; and anyway, I don’t like 
Sally. She’s only asking me because 
she knows I’m class president. (As 
horn sounds off stage left) There she is 
now. 
Erma: Are sure you wouldn’t 
rather go out riding, Virginia? I can 


go home if 


you 


Virem1a: Don’t you dare go home, 
Erma. I really don’t want to go out 
riding with Sally Reynolds. (Horn 
honks again impatiently.) 1 don’t like 
her. 

Erma: I’m glad you like me, Virginia. 
(Holds up sock to scrutinize her handi- 
work.) Know what? (Horn sounds 
again.) 

Vireo, (Shouting off left): Oh, toot 
your head off! I’m not coming out! 
(To Erma) No, what? 

Erma: I think I'll start on a sweater 
next. (Horn again, more persistent 
now.) 

Viner: I don’t know whether I’m 
good enough for a sweater yet. (As 
horn nearly drowns out what she is 
saying, she shouts) Oh, go away! (Puts 
her work basket down.) I know. Let’s 
turn out the lights. Then maybe 
she’ll know I don’t want to go riding 
with her, and leave. (She turns out 
the lights.) 

CURTAIN 


Announcer (Coming out front): All 
right, students; paper and pencils 
ready? (Looks at wrist watch.) 'll give 
you just two minutes to write your 


answers to what Virginia and Erma 
did wrong. Then I'll read the an- 
swers I have here, and we'll see how 
many of you got the correct ones. 

Answers: (1) Erma should have called 
her mother to tell her that she was 
staying over night with Virginia. 
Mothers will worry, you know. (2) It 
doesn’t matter whether Virginia liked 
Sally or not. Virginia made a promise 
when she accepted Sally’s invitation 
to go riding with her, and then she 
broke it. Common courtesy demands 
that when you make a promise, you 
keep it. (3) Sally should not have 
blown her horn. She should have 
gone to the door and knocked. But 
Virginia, on the other hand, had no 
right to let Sally blow her horn con- 
tinually, disturbing the whole neigh- 
borhood. She should have gone out to 
Sally and told her that she had de- 
cided not to go riding. Turning out 
the lights and hoping that Sally 
would get tired of honking the horn 
and leave was no solution to the 
problem. 


THE END 
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Part Seven 





Radio Play 








Singing Heart 
A Radio Play About Stephen Foster 
by Bernard J. Reines 


Music: Montage of opening bars from 
Foster songs. 

NaRRATOR: “Singing Heart”... . 
The story of the man who gave 
America some of its best loved songs 

. . the story of Stephen Foster! 

Music: Montage up to finish. 

NarRATOR: The Fourth of July, 1826, 
was a day of great celebration 
throughout the United States... 
the fiftieth anniversary of our inde- 
pendence. . . . 

Music: Up briefly, a few bars of “ Yan- 
kee Doodle.”” Fade under. 

NARRATOR: In a picnic grove on the 
outskirts of Pittsburgh, not far from 
the house of William Barclay Foster, 
the Mayor of Pittsburgh at the head 
of a long banquet table spread under 
the bright blue sky had just finished 
the first toast ... to the United 
States of America! 

SounD: Applause, continuing as: 

Music: Band: “ Yankee Doodle.”’ Fade 
behind. 

Mayor (Informally, in close): Ready, 
Foster? You’re next. 

Foster (Middle-aged): I’m ready, Mr. 
Mayor. 

Man (Jokingly): Not worried "bout 
your wife, are you, Foster? 

Foster: Not a bit. She’s borne me 
eight children so far. I’m certainly 
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not going to start worrying with the 
ninth. 
























































Music: “Yankee Doodle” wp loud to 
finish. . 
Mayor (After a pause for silence, ee 
loudly): For the next toast, I call ts 
upon our esteemed friend and neigh- 7 
bor, Mr. William Foster! a 








Sounp: Applause, mingling with: 

Voices: "Rah for Foster! 

Foster (After a pause for silence): Mr. 
Mayor . . . fellow Americans . 
I give you . . . the independence of 
the United States . . . acquired by 
the blood and valor of our venerable 
progenitors. To us they bequeathed 
the dear-bought inheritance; to our 
care and protection they consigned 
it; and the most sacred obligations 
are upon us to transmit the glorious 
purchase, unfettered by power, to 
our (Warmly) innocent and beloved 
offspring! 

Sounp: Applause, continuing briefly, as: 

Music: “ Yankee Doodle” up. As verse 
nears end, fade under. 

Ann (14, fades in quickly; out of 
breath): Daddy! Daddy! 

Foster (Eagerly): What is it, Ann? 

Ann: It’sa ... boy! 

Foster (Delighted): A... boy! ... 

Man: Congratulations! Got his name 
picked? 































































































































































Foster: His name . . . (Proudly) will 
be Stephen Collins Foster! 

Music: Refrain of “ Yankee Doodle” up, 
and fade into: 

Music: Piano: Simple melody of ** Oh! 
Susanna,” slowly and quietly at first, 
but increasing in tempo, lively finish. 

STEPHEN: (20; excitedly): That’s it! 
I’ve got it! 

FatHerR (Jn middle sixties now; 
fading in; stern): You’ve got what, 
Stephen? 

STEPHEN: I’ve finished another song, 
Father — and a catchy one! May I 
play it for you? 

Fatuer (Coldly): Never mind, Ste- 
phen. I want to have a talk with 
you .. . a serious talk. 

STEPHEN (Meekly): Oh! ... Yes, 
Father. 

Fatner (After a moment, clears his 
throat): Hm... . Stephen, 


his 


your 


mother and I have been discussing 


. your future. 

STEPHEN: My future, Father? 

Fatuer: It’s high time, don’t you 
think? We're worried about you, 
son. It isn’t that you haven’t been a 
good boy. You have. But . . . your 
schooling hasn’t been a success . . . 
and you dropped out of college right 
after starting. ... 

Stepuen: I tried my best, Father. It 
seems I wasn’t cut out for it. I en- 
joy studying . . . but only here at 
home, where I can be with Mother 
and the family. 

Fatuer: At twenty, Stephen, a young 
man should have found his place in 
life. The only thing you seem to take 
seriously is this musical nonsense. 
Oh, music has its time and place, I 
know! But have you given a thought 


to how you may support yourself, 
now and in the future? 

SterpHen: I... (He strikes two or 
three notes on the piano, then stops 
abruptly.) Excuse me, Father. | 
didn’t mean to. . . . No, I’m afraid 
I haven’t thought seriously about it. 
I know it’s wrong. I’m a burden and 
an expense to you... . 

Fatuer: It isn’t that, son, so much as 
your own future that worries us. 
You'll have to stand on your own 
feet in the world. . 
not prepared. 

STEPHEN (After a pause, slowly): What 
do you suggest, Father? 

Fatuer (Clearing his throat): Hm. 
. . . | wrote to your brother, Dun- 
ning, asking whether he could make 
a place for you in his firm. His reply 
has just arrived. 

STEPHEN (After a moment): What does 
he say? 

Fatuer: He says you can take the first 
boat for Cincinnati. . . . There’s a 
position waiting for you in the firm 
of Foster and Irwin . . 
keeper. 

SrerpnHen:A . . . bookkeeper, Father? 

Fatuer (Enthusiastically): It’s a great 
opportunity. You'll have every facil- 
ity for learning the business of the 
commission merchant and steamboat 
agent. That’s how Dunning started 
out, just a few years ago. 

STEPHEN (After a pause): A... 
bookkeeper . . . 

Fatuer (Impatiently): Well, Stephen’ 

STEPHEN (After a pause, slowly): Write 
Dunning . . . that I am grateful to 
him ...and I accept his kind 
offer... . (More cheerfully) Cin- 
cinnati, here I come! 
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Music: “De Camptown Races.” Fade 
to: 

Sounb: Off, steamboat whistle, answered 

by steamboat whistle of a different 

pitch. . . . Dock sounds. . . . Cries 

of “Swing dat bale wide!” .., 


“Look out below!” ... “Heave 
ho!” . . . More steamboat whistles. 
. . « Fade dock sounds to: 


DunninG (In his latter twenties): Steve, 
look up the account of Williams and 
Rankin, will you? 

StePHEN (Off slightly): Yes, Dunning. 
. . . Williams and Rankin . . . to- 
bacco merchants. . 

Crane (Fading in; bluff, hearty, middle- 
aged): Hellow, Dunning, me boy! 
I’m in again. 

DunninG (Cordially): Hello, Captain 
Crane — welcome! The Western Star 
has had a good trip, I hear. 

Crane: Not a hitch, all the way up 
from N’Orleans. 

DunninG: Fine work, Captain. .. . 
Oh! yes .. . (Calling) Stephen! 
Come here, will you? 

StePHEN (Fading in): What is it? 

Dunnina: Captain Crane, this is my 
brother, Stephen. 

Crane: Well! I’m glad to know you, 
Steve. 

StepHEeN: Thank you, sir. I’m glad to 
know you. 

Dunnina: Steve hasn’t been with the 
firm long, but he’s picked things up 
mighty quickly. 

Crane: A business man, eh? . . . By 
the way, Dunning, some of the lady 
passengers kept singing a song called 
“Open Thy Lattice, Love”... 
written by a man named Foster. 
(Jokingly) Any relation of yours? 

Dunnina (Chuckling): Any relation? 





. . . That’s one of Steve’s songs. 

Crane: You don’t say! ... Well, 
Steve, it’s a pretty tune. The ladies 
sure were taken with it. Have you 
written any others? 

DunnineG (Fading): Excuse me a min- 
ute . . . there’s the mail. 

STEPHEN (After a moment): I’ve writ- 
ten a few, Captain. 

Crane: All for the ladies, like that one? 

STEPHEN (Hesitatingly): Well, no. . . . 
(Almost apologetically) I’ve also tried 
a couple of Ethiopian songs — for 
the blackface minstrels. 

Captain: That’s all right —I enjoy 
the minstrels. They’re fun. 

Dunninc (Fading in): A letter for 
you, Steve. 

StepHeN: Thank you. (Ezcitedly) It’s 
from Mr. Peters, the music pub- 
lisher! 

Sounp: Tearing of envelope and hasty 
unfolding of letter. 

Dunnine (Amazed): Well! Look at 
that! 

SterHEen (Ezcitedly): Two fifty-dollar 
bills in the letter! 

Dunninea: What for, Steve? 

STEPHEN: Just a minute. . . . It says 
. . . for the right to publish my 
new song, “Oh! Susanna”! 

Duwnnine (After a pause, unbelievingly) : 
One hundred dollars . . . just for a 
song? 

SrerHeEn: It’s . . . it’s glorious! I can 
earn money . . . by my song-writ- 
ing! ... Oh, Dunning— it’s too 
good to be true, almost! 

Crane: I'd like to hear a song that’s 
worth one hundred dollars in cold 
cash to somebody. Will you sing it 
for me? 

SrpepHEen: Certainly. . . . (Fading) I'll 








just pick up my guitar. (Of slightly; 
plucks a couple of strings of guitar. 
Fading in) The words don’t make 
sense, some of them. But don’t mind 
. . . they’re not intended to. 
Music: STEPHEN, accompanying himself 

on guitar, sings: 
“TI come from Alabama 

Wid my banjo on my knee, 

I’m gwan to Lou’siana, 

My true love for to see; 

It rained all night the day I left, 

The weather it was dry, 

The sun so hot I froze to death; 

Susanna, don’t you cry. 


Oh! Susanna, don’t you cry for me, 
I come from Alabama wid — 
My banjo on my knee!” 
Crane (Laughing): By — cracky! Fun- 
niest song J ever heard. Don’t know 
if it’s worth money . . . but it’s a 


mighty catchy tune. (Hums the open- 
ing notes.) I’ve caught on to it al- 
ready. Would you give me a copy of 
it? 


STEPHEN (Pleased): If you can’t wait 
till it’s published. 

Crane: I'll be back after dinner. (Fad- 
ing) Goodbye, Dunning. . . . "Bye, 
Steve. (Hums “Oh! Susanna.”’ Fade.) 

Duwnninc: This is a profitable day for 
you, Steve. Better get busy with 
the accounts now. 

STEPHEN (Fading): Yes, of course. . . . 
(Pause. Off slightly.) Dunning .. . 
(Dreamily) U'd be the happiest man 
that ever lived . . . if I could earn 
enough to support myself just by 
writing songs. 

Dunninc (Sharply): Steve! Are you 
crazy? 

StrerHen (Protesting): But I’ve al- 


ready .. . (He breaks off.) There’s 
no harm in wishing, is there? .. . 
(Pause, low) And there'd be no harm 
if I wrote to a New York music 
publisher . . . (Fading slightly) to 
establish a regular connection. . 

Music: Transition. Piano: “Wilt Thou 
Be Gone, Love?” off slightly and 
muffled, as though heard through a 
door. Fade down. 

Sounp: Door knocker. Door opens. 

STEPHEN (24 now; fading in): Good 
evening, Joe. Is Miss Jane in? 

Joe (Elderly Negro, kindly): ’Course 
she is, Mistuh Stephen. This is your 
night to call. You’s expected. 

SrerHEN (Grumbling): My night to 
call. . . . Another evening it’s Mr. 
Vanderling’s ...then it’s Mr. 
Burke’s . . . then it’s Mr. Cowan’s. 
You’d think Miss Jane’ would be 
able to make up her mind. 

Joe: She will, Mistuh Stephen . 
count on that. Can’t say you're 
much cause to complain. You get 
more’n your share of her evenings, 
since you come back to Pittsburgh. 

StePuEN (Eagerly): Joe! Do you think 
she —? 

Jor: She’ll speak fo’ herself — when 
she’s ready, Mistuh Foster. "Course 
she will. 

SreruHen (With a sigh; fading): Wish 
me luck, Joe. 

Joe (Sincerely): Ah certainly do... 
(Fading) Ah certainly do. 

Music: Piano up, to finish of “Wilt 
Thou Be Gone, Love?”’ 

JANE (Off slightly): Stephen! Come in. 
I was just playing your song, “ Wilt 
Thou Be Gone, Love?” 

SrepHen (Fading in): Do you like it? 

JANE: It’s the most beautiful song 
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you’ve ever written! (Sighs) How 
ever do you think them up? 


SrepHEeN (Lightly): Oh, there are al- 


ways melodies running through my 
head. I see something (Gently) or 


someone .. . I think of something 
. or someone . . . I sit down at 
the piano... and a song comes 


out. (Pause.) But all this talk about 
me and my songs... . Jane, I’ve 
brought you a new song, just pub- 
lished in New York. It appeals to 
me... and I wondered how you 
would like it. 

Jane (Eagerly): Another one of yours? 
(Disappointed) Oh. “‘ The Old Folks 
at Home,’ written and composed by 
E. P. Christy.” . . . It’s by the fa- 
mous blackface minstrel . . . (With 
a touch of condescension) which 
means it’s one of those Ethiopian 
songs. 

StePHEN: I . . . I'd like to hear you 
sing it, Jane . . . For a reason. 

JANE (Pleasantly): Very well. But I 
must study it first. . . . (Hums the 
first part of it.) Oh! the melody is 
quite simple. I don’t think I shall 
have much trouble. 

Music: JANE, accompanying herself on 
piano, sings: 

“Way down upon de Swanee ribber, 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s wha my heart is turning 
ebber, 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay. 
“ All up and down de whole creation 
Sadly I roam, 
Still longing for de old plantation, 
And for de old folks at home. 
(Pause) 
“All de world am sad and dreary 
Ebry where I roam, 





Oh! darkeys, how my heart grows 
weary, — 
(Very slowly) Far from de old folks 
at home.” 

JANE (After a considerable pause, softly) : 
Stephen... 

SrepuEN (Eagerly): Yes? 

JANE: It’s solovely ... andsad... 
it could break a person’s heart. 

StePHEN (Happily): It can be played 
more cheerfully, too — like this. 

Music: STEPHEN, accompanying him- 
self, sings and plays in faster tempo, 
almost syncopating: 

“Way down upon de Swanee ribber, 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s wha my heart is turning 
ebber —” 

Sounp: Song breaks off on high note, 
abruptly. 

STEPHEN: Jane — do you really like it 
— so much? 

JANE (Teasingly): If you insist on 
frankness, Stephen—TI like it as 
well as any of yours. It’s not at all 
like most Ethiopian songs. .. . I 
should never have expected such a 
song from Mr. Christy. 

StepHEN (Happily): And you're right, 
Jane! “The Old Folks at Home” was 
composed by — Stephen Collins Fos- 
ter! 

Jane (Reprovingly): Stephen! Don’t 
try to deceive me. It’s printed right 
here. 

SrepHEeN: Because I wanted it that 
way. (Hesitantly) I ...I1 realize 
many people are prejudiced against 
all Ethiopian songs, because some 
of these have such trashy and offen- 
sive words. It’s a prejudice that 
might injure my reputation as a 
writer of a more refined type of song. 











So I decided, a while ago, to omit my 
name from my Ethiopian songs. . . . 
(Quickly) But I shall receive royalties 
on their sale, just the same. Look! 

Sounp (Crackle of paper being unfolded 
and waved in air). 

JaNnE: What’s that? 

StrepHen (Triumphantly): A contract, 
Jane! A contract between myself 
and the leading New York music 
publishing house, Firth, Pond and 
Company, by which it is agreed that 
I am to receive a royalty of two cents 
on each copy sold of “The Old Folks 
at Home,” — and my future songs! 

JANE: Well! Congratulations, Stephen. 
(Doubtfully) But... surely that 
won't bring you enough income to 
live on... . 

StrerpHen: Won't it? Look, Jane... 
here ... and here... and here 

. and here ...and here... 
and here! Six songs, written in the 
six months since my return from Cin- 
cinnati! I haven’t been wasting my 
time. 

JANE: So it seems. (Uncertainly) You 
really intend, Stephen, to follow no 
other occupation? You will try to 
live by your music? 

SterHEN: I can write songs even more 
quickly . . . and better ones... 
(Pause) if I have reason enough. 

Jane: What reason, Stephen? 

STEPHEN: Well... you ought to 
know. . . . Hang it all, Jane! I’m 
afraid I’m going to pop — 

Sounp: Off slightly. Knock on door. 

Jane: Oh! Come in! 

Jor (Fading in, troubled): Miss Jane 

. seems you has more company. 
Mistuh Cowan says you is expecting 
him tonight. 
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Jane (Flustered): Oh, no! But wait. 
. . » [I’m afraid I’ve confused things 
terribly. .. . (Pause) . . . My 
calendar . . . I’ve gotten my dates 
mixed. . . . Show him in, Joe. 

Joe: Yes’m. 

JANE: I’m sorry, Stephen. 

SterPHEN (Angrily): Don’t mind me 
. . . I'll read a book. 

Cowan (Refined voice fading in): Good 
evening, Jane. (Upset a little) Ste- 
phen . . . I didn’t expect — 

JANE: Never mind, Richard — it’s my 
fault. I invited you both. 

Cowan: We don’t mind sharing your 
company, Jane—this once. Eh, 
Stephen? 

SrePuHEN (Off slightly, coolly): If you'll 
excuse me — I'll just sit here and 
read. I’ve found a book I’ve long 
wanted to examine. 

Jane: As you please. . . . Well, Rich- 
ard . . . (Fading slightly) how goes 
that case you are defending? 

Music: Transition. Up briefly and 
fading into: 

Cowan (Fading in, laughing): It was: 
most amusing evening for all con- 
cerned. 

Jane (Laughing): I'm sorry I couldn't 
be there. 

Sounp: Clock strikes half-hour. 

Cowan: Ten-thirty. Time for all gen- 
tlemen to bid their ladies good- 
night — 

JANE: Well, good luck with your new 
case, Richard. 

Cowan: Thank you. . . . (Raising hu 
voice a little) Coming, Stephen? (No 
answer.) 

Jane (Awkwardly): Run along, Rich 
ard. Stephen will be going in a little 
while. 
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Cowan (Off slightly, fading): Good 
night, Jane. 

Jane (Cheerfully): Good night... . 
(Pause. Fading in slightly with a touch 
of reproof) Well, Stephen? 

SrePpHEN: Well! Jane, I’ve stood 
enough. I want to know. (Pause.) 
Will you marry me? 

Jane (Surprised): Stephen! 

SrePHEN: Yes or no? 

Jane (After a pause): But, Stephen. 
. . » (Softly) Yes. 

StePHEN (After a moment of dumb- 
founded silence): Jane! . . . (Exult- 
antly) Joe! (Off slightly) Joe! 

Jon (Fading in, off slightly): Yes, 
Mistuh Stephen? 

SrePHEN (Off slightly): My hat, Joe! 
I... she said yes! 

Jane (Quickly): Stephen! 

Joe (Quickly): Here ’tis, Mistuh Ste- 
phen! Congratulations! 

StepHEN: Thank you, Joe! (Struck by 
a sudden thought) Joe, some day I’m 
going to put you in a song! 

Jor (Friendly but unbelieving): G’wan, 
Mistuh Stephen, don’t try to be nice 
to me. Old black Joe’ll nevuh be in 
no song. 

STEPHEN: It’s a promise I’m making, 
Joe, and Jane is my witness! Jane, 
(Fading) I'll be back first thing in 
the morning! Good night! 

Music: Transition. “ Beautiful Dreamer.” 
Fade. 

Janitor (Fading in): Since you're go- 
ing to be the night watchman, you’d 
better know about the gentleman 
who sometimes uses his office in the 
building at night. 

WatcuMan (Irish with brogue): Faith, 
an’ what sort of business might his 


be? 


Janitor: You'd never guess it in ten 
thousand years. (Pause, impres- 
sively) He’s a composer of music — 
a song-writer, no less. Mr. Stephen 
Foster. 

Watcuman: No! An’ what would the 
likes o’ him be doin’ in an office 
buildin’? 

Janitor (Chuckling): Moved in with a 
piano, a table and a chair, he did. A 
piano in an office! 

Watcuman: No! . . . Will he be much 
trouble at night? 

Janitor: Oh, no! He’s a proper behav- 
ing sort. Got a wife and a little girl, 
he has. Rented his office here soon 
after the little one was born. (Chuck- 
les.) He takes his profession mighty 
serious, I can tell you. 

WatcuMaNn: Faith, an’ no wonder. 
. . . (Fading) Tryin’ to support a 
wife and child . . . by writing songs! 

Music: Medley of short selections from 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” up and 
down ... “De Camptown Races,” 
up and down . . . “Old Dog Tray,” 
up and down . . . “Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair,” up and down, 
slowly. Fade. 

JANE (29 now; discouraged): Hello, 
Stephen. Where’ve you been all 
evening? 

STEPHEN (34 now; wearily): Out walk- 
ing. I needed to be outdoors. 

JANE: Supper is cold. (After a pause) 
Stephen, what are we to do? 

SrerHen (Wearily): I’ve been trying 
to think, Jane. I . . . I don’t know. 

JANE: Everything was fine, the first 
few years after we were married. 
Your songs sold well. We had enough 
to live on, modestly but not badly. 
But for several years now, your new 








songs have been selling poorly. 
You’ve overdrawn on your publish- 
ers. We go deeper and deeper into 
debt. 

STEPHEN: I know. (Pause.) My con- 
tract with the publishers expires 
in August. I think I can get them to 
buy . . . all my future rights in the 
sixteen songs they’ve published under 
my present contract — at a hundred 
dollars apiece. 

JANE: That would be sixteen hundred 
dollars. But you’ve drawn ahead on 
them for over thirteen hundred al- 
ready . . . which means you'll have 
only some two hundred dollars 
credit. What will we do when that’s 
gone? 


STEPHEN: I’ve been trying to think. 


JANE: I have, too. If you had had some 
other, more secure profession. . . . 
(Pause.) Stephen, I see only one sure 


prospect. 

SrepHen: What prospect, Jane? 

JANE (After a pause, slowly): 
seek employment. 

STEPHEN: Jane! 

Jane: What else is there to do? Your 
songs do not earn enough to support 
you alone now, to say nothing of 
your wife and child. 

STEPHEN (After a pause, brokenly): 
I...am... a failure, Jane. I’m 
sorry. 

Jane: You've tried hard. . . . I be- 
lieve I can get work — as a teleg- 
rapher for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. But . . . what will you do, 
Stephen? 

STerHen: 1 . 


I must 


. Idon’t know. (Pause.) 
Yes. . . . (With rising excitement) 
Yes. . . . I know — I'll go to New 
York! Perhaps there I’ll — I'll write 
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good songs again— songs like — 

my best! (Trying to convince himself) 

I need a change of scene. New York! 
. Oh, I'll write such songs! 

Music: Transition: “ Beautiful Dreamer” 
fairly spiritedly at first, then slower, 
saddening. Fade. Brief pause. Fade in 
piano, playing melody of refrain of 
“Old Black Joe,” slowly to finish. 
Brief pause. 

Sounp: Off, knock on door. 

STEPHEN (Cheerlessly): Come in. 

Sounp: Door opened. 

Cooper (Young man; very respectful; 
warm voice): Hello, Mr. Foster. 

SrerHen (Warmly): Hello, Cooper. 
Come in. Sit down. 

Cooper (Gladly): Thank you, Mr. 
Foster . . . I’ve just walked all the 
way down Broadway. 

SrepHEN: Composing a poem, I sup- 
pose. 

Cooper: Not this time. . . . Mr. Fos- 
ter, are you settled here in New 
York — for good? 

STEPHEN (After a pause): 1. . . don't 
know, Cooper. . . . I don’t know. 

. . It doesn’t seem to matter much, 
now .. . with my mother and father 
dead . . . my wife and girl back in 
Pittsburgh . . . it doesn’t matter 
much. 

Cooper (Quickly): I’m sorry . 
(Changing the subject, trying to chew 
him up) Is your new song finished? 

STEPHEN (After a moment): Finished. 

. Yes, Cooper, I’ve finished one 
— better than most I’ve been writing 
lately, I think. 

Cooper (Eagerly): May I hear it 
please? 

SrePHEeN (Quietly): Yes. . . . (Remi- 
niscently) It’s strange how things 
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I once promised I’d write... 
promised an old Negro servant in my 
wife’s family, when I was courting. 
(Pause. He taps one or two of the piano 
keys lightly. Pause.) 

Music: STEPHEN sings with piano ac- 
companiment, simply but with deep 
feeling: 


“Gone are the days when my heart 
was young and gay, 
Gone are my friends from the cot- 
ton fields away, 
Gone from the earth to a better 
land I know 
I hear their gentle voices calling: 
Old Black Joe. 
(Pause) 
“I’m coming, I’m coming, for my 
head is bending low. 
I hear their gentle voices calling: 
Old Black Joe.” 


Cooper (After a pause, low, breath- 
lessly): Mr. Foster — that’s the most 
beautiful song I’ve heard in all my 
life! 

StePHEN (Thinking aloud; as if he 
hadn’t heard Coorer’s remark): Gone 

. are... the days... (Abrupily) 
Oh, excuse me! What did you say? 

Cooper: That’s a great song, Mr. Fos- 
ter. 

STEPHEN (After a pause): Shall I tell 
you a secret, Cooper? I’m afraid that 
song is more about . . . myself 
. . « than about the old Negro. 

Cooprr: It’s about everyone who has 
lost friends ... or youth... or 
happiness. It’s everyone’s song, Mr. 
Foster! 

Music: Transition: Opening bars of 
“Old Black Joe.” Fade. 


work out sometimes. This is a song 
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Man (Polite): Hello, Mr. Foster. Any 
more songs today? . . . Let me see 
it. (Pause.) Hm .. . [ll give you 
twenty-five dollars for it. . . . Here 
you are. . . . You're welcome. 

Music: A few bars of “Old Black Joe”’ 

. up and down. 

Man (Hard voice): Hello, Mr. Foster. 
You’d like to sell me a song? (Fiat- 
tered.) Let’s see it. (Pause.) Twenty 
dollars. . . . Here you are. G’bye. 

Music: A few more bars of “Old Black 
Joe” ... up and down. 

Man (Coarse voice): So you’re Stephen 
Foster. Look sort of down on your 
luck, don’t you? Let’s see the song. 
(Pause.) Huh, I can’t read music 
anyhow. I'll give you fifteen dollars 
for it. It’s worth that much to me, 
just so’s I can say (Proudly) I pub- 
lished a song by Stephen Foster. 

Music: Last few bars of “Old Black 
Joe” ... up and fade to finish. 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

STeruEN (Feebly): Come in. 

Cooper (Subdued): Hello, Mr. Foster. 
How are you feeling? 

STEPHEN: No better, no worse, Cooper. 
What luck? 

Cooper (Apologetically): I’m sorry, 
but all I could get for your last song 
was .. . ten dollars. 

STEPHEN (After a pause): Never mind, 
Cooper. . . . I couldn’t have got- 
ten more myself. Not now. 

Cooper (After a pause): Mr. Foster 
. . . You’re a sick man! I want to 
send for your family . . . your wife 

. or your brother Morrison. 

SreprHEN (Firmly): No, Ill be all right 
. . . (Weakly) all . . . right. 

Music: Transition. . . . Music of re- 

frain of “Old Black Joe,” softly, 
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slowly, very sadly .. . like funeral 
music. Fade at finish. 

Jane (Fading in, worried): Morrison 
. . . I came as soon as I got your 
note. What’s wrong? 

Morrison: I’ve had a letter from 
George Cooper, a friend of Stephen’s 
in New York. He writes . . . Ste- 
phen has met with an accident. 

Jane: Oh! . . . We must go— 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Morrison: Calm yourself, Jane... . 
(Calling) Come in! 

Messencer (Boy, fading in): Mr. 
Morrison Foster? 

Moraison: That’s right. 

MessenGcer: Telegram, sir. Sign here. 


. . . Thank you. 

Sounp: Door shuts. 

JANE (After a moment, slowly, appre- 
hensively): Morrison . . . what does 
it say? 

Morrison (After a pause, low): It’s 
signed “‘George Cooper.” 
“Come at once. . . . Stephen... 
is dead.” 

Music: Refrain of “Old Black Joe.” 
If available, children’s chorus singing 
the words: 

“I’m coming, I’m coming, for my 
head is bending low; 
I hear their gentle voices calling: 
Old .. . Black . . . Joe.” 
THE END 

















Part Eight 


For the Director 





The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Piays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director’s 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or, often just as effectively, using noth- 
ing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scen- 
ery, &@ mere s ion of furnishings and cés- 
tumes, and little or no lighting. In most cases 
very little of the charm or realism of the plays 
will be lost, because they are selected with this in 


Production Notes 


mind. Therefore, schools without any staging or 
lighting facilities need not feel that they cannot 
_ uce these plays. Many of them, on the other 

d, like the Vocabulary Builders and Courtesy 
Plays, are especially written for classroom 
production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





From Tuts Sma. BecinninG 


Characters: 9 male; mixed extras. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Henry Bergh wears a silk hat and a 
— blue frock coat. The butcher is dressed in 
cy ron. The Judge is in a long, dark robe. 
others are dressed in clothes of the 


me Cane, papers and booklets, lawbook. 

Setting: The Judge's raised desk is upstage center. 
There are two or three rows of spectators’ 
benches facing ~ ag + on either side of a cen- 
tral aisle. At rear, a oon American flag. To 
left of desk, a witness chair. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tae Yours or America Speak or Democracy 


Characters: Mixed cast of 15; extras. 

Playing Time: Varies. 

Costumes: No attempt at costuming is needed ex- 
cept in the case of Lincoln. It is better to 
choose a tall boy who can be made up and cos- 
tumed to represent Lincoln. All other charac- 
ters wear customary graduation clothes. 

Properties: None. 

Setting: The facade of the Lincoln Memorial may 
be made from beaver board painted to repre- 
sent granite, and banked on either side by 
real or artificial trees. Four columns giving 
three archway entrances is ample. At ex- 
treme upstage in center, a large charcoal 
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sketch of Lincoln in pose as the statue in the 
Memorial may be placed so as to be seen 
through the center arch. 

Lighting: Red and white, full or amber bord -r 
and footlights may be used in the prologue. 
There might also be a white spot on the por- 
trait of Lincoln. 


WHisTLer’s Motuer 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: In the beginning of the play, Mrs. 
Whistler wears a black house dress with apron 
of the period, white, long and tied around her 
waist. She has a light shawl over her shoulders, 
a cap without side tabs and black house shoes. 
Her hair is dark and parted in the middle. 
Later, when she reappears, she is wearing a 
black dress with lace collar and cuffs and a 
dainty lace cap without the long, lace side tabs. 
Mary is in a maid’s uniform of the times. 
Whistler wears clothes of rough tweed, cut in 
the style of the period, and a black bow tie 
with long ends. The others are in clothes of 
the day. 

Properties: Sketching case, watch, wallet with 
bills in it for Whistler; case with contracts for 
MeNeill; lace kerchief, extra cap with long 
tabs for Mrs. Whistler. 

Setting: The furnishings of the studio are simple. 
The only decorations are prints and fans on the 
walls. At the back, a little to the right of cen- 
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EVERY AMERICAN CHILD 
SHOULD SEE 


YOU CAN COUNT 
ON US 


by Bernarp J. REINes 









This play shows vividly and 
dramatically how children can 
make a real contribution to our 
national effort in this emergency. 


Mr. Harford Powel, Director of 
Information of the Defense 
Savings Staff of the United 
States Treasury has written the 
following about “You Can Count 
on Us”: 











“Let me congratulate you on 
the play. I think this is one 
of the very best documents 
that has so far been prepared 
on behalf of Defense Stamps 


and Bonds... .” 









10 cents per copy 
(PLUS POSTAGE) 


Order from: 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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ter, is entrance door, leading into hallway. 
Across upper right corner is a cabinet with 
shelves on which are blue and white Chinese 
porcelains, plates, cups, saucers, etc. Between 
the door and the cabinet is a large-sized pack. 
ing case over which is spread a dark gray Japa- 
nese drapery with indistinct, white-flowered 
pattern. The drapery is long enough to reach 
from top of door to floor when so arranged 
later by Whistler. In the right wall near center, 
a wide and moderately high window. It has 
draw curtains, which are open. Below window, 
a stand on which is a large portfolio containing 
sketches. A large easel with unframed canvas 
is down right. An artist's smock hangs on the 
chair before it. Down left is an English type 
of fireplace with suspended teakettle and ac- 
cessories. A large chair with oblong footstool 
is before fireplace. Upper left is a large screen 
On wall left of door and near it is an etching 
of a river. Farther left, a Japanese print, hang- 
ing vertically. A black, light-framed chair 
stands between them. On right wall fans are 
arranged for a beautiful effect of color and line 
Japanese matting covers the floor. In the 
selection and arrangement of furnishings for 
the left stage, care should be taken to avoid 
obstructing the view when the mother poses 
at back at the end of the act. 

Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights 
Yellow spots should be placed behind the win- 
dow at right to give the effect of sunlight. 


We Want Moruer 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are dressed in everyday 
clothes. Connie wears a sweater, skirt and 
ankle socks. Bill is in slacks and a sweater with 
a school letter on it. 

Properties: Small hat, books, newspaper, glass of 
black-looking liquid, handkerchief, glass of 
water, thermometer, grip. 

Setting: In the center of the upstage wall is an 
opening through which part of a small re- 
ception hall is visible. In the left wall is a door 
leading to the dining room and kitchen. At 
left, downstage from the dining room door is a 
small upholstered chair with an end table near 
its downstage arm. On the table is a telephone, 
and propped against the telephone, held in 
place with a paper weight, is a large sheet of 
writing paper on which a note is written. Up- 
stage from the dining-room door is a large easy 
chair with a table near it and against the right 
wall is a sofa. The rest of the room is furnished 
comfortably with as much or little as the stage 
may require. 

Lighting: None needed. 
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Tue Go.tpen Goose 


Characters: 15 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: These may be copied from illustrations 


in Grimm. They should be brightly colored. 


Properties: The Golden Goose is most important 


of all but need not be rendered too literally. 
Silhouettes cut from flannel, stuffed slightly 
as sewn together, and covered with gold radi- 
ator paint will serve nicely; an ax; faggots; 
2 buckets; a package of bread and a flask of 
water tied up in a napkin; a pan of vegetables 
and paring knife; a staff for Old Man; trumpets 
for the two Heralds; a jack-in-the-box. 


Setting: For Scene 1 a sky-blue backdrop is used 


and a long panel depicting woods extends 
across the stage. In front of this, a lower long 
panel represents a stone wall that separates 
the enclosure from the woods. Trees form the 
first and second wings, those at the second 
wings meeting in an arch above the stage. Pro- 
jecting toward center, from between right first 
and second wings, is a vine-covered porch that 
leads to Dummling’s house. A wooden bench is 
placed underneath the tree at left second; low 
wooden stools are at right and left rear center; 
another, in front of porch. Scene 2 is the same 
as Scene 1 but with the stone wall, the porch, 
the bench and the stools removed. A fallen 
sapling lies across the center toward left, 
severed from its stump, which is just rear and 
right of center. Dummling’s cloak lies on the 
ground near right first, his lunch, tied in a nap- 
kin, rests near it. A duplicate, with pastry and 
a bottle of wine, are hidden behind the stump. 
Scene 3 is the same as former scenes, but with 
the tree stump and fallen tree removed, and 
with a long painted panel representing the far 
side of a town square placed across the rear 
in front of the panel representing the woods. 
The Inn is conspicuously placed in the center 
of the panel, beside the doorway of which is 
attached a proclamation (not legible, but visi- 
ble). In Scene 4 the panel representing the town 
has been removed, and in its place the stone 
wall from Scene 1 is re-installed. Two slender 
posts support the royal canopy, the rear of 
which rests upon the top of wall. 

Lighting: Use daylight lights if desired. 

Music: Before and after the play and during the 
intermissions, it is desirable, though not essen- 
tial, to have music in keeping with the feeling 
of the play. The Folk Songs of Central Europe 
sung by the Trapp Family Choir are supplied 
in the Victor Album M-586 and would be de- 
lightful. In Scene 1, the folk song hummed by 
the Mother in Scene 1 may be learned from one 
of the three airs on the Columbia Record J21- 

10 — 35658: German Peasant Dances. 
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Georce INNEss 


Characters: 8 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Artist is dressed in rather shabby 
clothes of the period and holds a palette in his 
left hand and a brush in his right. In Scene | 
George is bare-legged and wears breeches and a 
loose-fitting blouse. The other characters are 
dressed according to the times. 

Properties: Artificial clay, frog, snake, ledger, 
broom, picture, onions, paper, coin, paint- 
brush, potato, easel, canvas, palette, boxes of 
brushes. 

Setting: Scene 1 is played against a backdrop of a 
landscape showing trees and shrubs and hills 
in the distance. A little to the left of center 
stage and about halfway upstage stands an 
easel with a half-finished painting on it. Scene 
2 is a store interior with shelves across the up- 
stage wall containing everything from buttons 
to salt herring. A little downstage from the 
shelves, running almost the full length of the 
stage, is a crude counter and in front of it are 
bins and sacks of flour, fruits, vegetables, etc. 
In the left wall is a door with a little bell which 
tinkles each time the door is opened and shut. 
George's hat and coat hang on a peg near the 
door. Scene 3 is a park exterior with a gravel 
path running across from left to right. Upstage 
are shrubs and trees, and halfway upstage to 
the left and facing right is a bench. 

Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights if 
desired. 


Farry MepIcIne 


Characters: 3 male; 12 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: See directions in text for all costumes. 

Properties: Bell; fans for Breezes; golden stream- 
ers for Sunbeams; large gold disc for Sunshine; 
bags marked “Sand” for Sandmen; silver gob- 
let for Water; bar of soap, bath towel and wash 
basin for the Sprites; cakes and pies; baskets 
of vegetables and fruit; pail marked “ Milk”; 
tooth brushes; flags marked “Strength.” 

Setting: This may be played on a bare stage or 
before a plain cyclorama. 

Lighting: None required. 


THUMBELINA 


Characters: 10 female; 5 male; many extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Are to be very imaginative and the di- 
rector may use his own ideas freely. It is also 
interesting to allow the children to design their 
own costumes. However, the following are a 
few ideas as a basis from which to work: The 
Frogs will be dressed in solid green with built- 
out shoulders, the Fish in shiny tight-fitting 
suits with scaly appendages, the Butterfly in 





light, flimsy cloth with wings pinned on at the 
back and wrists, the June Bugs are all in black. 
The Birds are in a riot of different colors de- 
pending on the types the children decide to be, 
the Field Mouse all in gray with a long, thin, 
wiry tail. The Swallow is in a neutral color with 
white breast, a short bill, and a fork-tailed 
frock coat. The Mole will be dressed in gray- 
brown under a short, black velvet coat. The 
Spider is in gray, and wire appendages may be 
twisted into legs. The Flower Fairies are in dif- 
ferent pastel shades representing various 
flowers. The Fairy King is dressed in shiny 
white with wings and a golden crown and 
sceptre. d : 

Properties: A penny bank with twelve pennies, a 
large seed, a flower pot, a flashlight bulb, a tiny 
baby doll, a large cradle, a straw mat, a foot- 
stool, gaily wrapped boxes of assorted shapes 
and sizes. : 

Setting: Scene 1 is a simple interior set with a win- 
dow rear, a door left, and a mantelpiece right. 
In front of the window is a table on which are a 
lighted candle, two or three pas plants and 
an empty pot. On mantel shelf is a penny bank. 
The room is poorly and sparsely furnished. In 
Scenes 2, 3 and 6 objects appear much larger 
than their natural size in order to make the 
characters, particularly Thumbelina, appear 
very tiny. Thus in Scene 2 which takes place in 
Mrs. Pennyroyal’s living-room, a huge table 
takes up the entire stage, the window at rear 
becomes the whole background, and the objects 
on the table (candlestick, plants and cradle) are 
much enlarged. Scene 3 takes place in a forest 
and a painted wooded backdrop may be used, 
or the scene may be played before a plain cy- 
clorama with deep shadows made by angled 
lighting from the wings to give a bizarre, fan- 
tastic effect. The leaves and plants which are 
used in the action of the scene may be made 
from large pieces of paper or cardboard cut into 
shape and painted in true colors. In Scene 4 
everything is reduced again to normal size. 
Here the set is a simple interior, or a plain cy- 
clorama may be used. There is a staircase on 
left leading up and off stage. Door on right 
shows glimpse of pantry shelves full of corn. 
There is a low closed door in rear. On table in 
center are nutshells full of corn kernels, a pitcher 
from a pitcher plant, and a very tiny light. To 
right of table there is a rocking chair, and at its 
left a low footstool. There is other miscella- 
neous low, rough furniture. Scene 5 is the same 
as Scene 4. But in Scene 6 again the flowers and 
other objects are much enlarged in the back- 
ground. A painted backdrop with a riot of col- 
ored flowers, trees and shrubs may be used. Or 
again a plain cyclorama may be substituted, 
and only the flowers necessary for the action of 
the play need be practical. 

Note: If it is too difficult to construct the proper- 
ties and furniture for Scenes 2, 3, and 6 in dis- 








OLD ENGLISH 


TFolh- Tales 


HE CHILDREN in your classes will 
"Tene to these charming tales as 
dramatized by Ruth Vickery Holmes: 


King John and the Abbot 
of Canterbury 


In which the Shepherd saves the 
Abbot's life by answering the King’s 
riddles. 

In the Days of King Alfred 


The amusing story of King Alfred and 
the burnt biscuits. 


The Wise Men of Gotham 


All the men of Gotham masquerade as 
fools to outwit the King’s Sheriff. 


The Heir of Linne 


The prodigal son mends his ways to 
regain his ancestral estate. 


The King and the Miller 


An amusing case of mistaken identity 
in which the Miller is knighted most 
unexpectedly. 





ROYALTY-FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 





For each copy of these plays de- 
sired, send 10¢ plus postage to: 


Plays 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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proportionately large sizes, the effectiveness of 
the play will be but slightly reduced if the ac- 
tors chosen for these scenes be selected from 
among the tiniest children. Then a few of the 
p> tp Nae 5 as they appear in the main text 

play will have to be altered for logical ac- 
tion. But this iz a very simple change. 


GRETA AND THE PRINCESS 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: Greta is dressed in a long gingham 
dress and apron. Griselda wears a long pretty 
dress, a ribbon around her hair, beads, earrings, 
bracelets, and fancy slippers. The Prince is 
dressed in a tunic and boots, a wide belt and a 
silver headband. He also wears a necklace and 
a long shabby cloak or cape. Goodwife Anna's 
dress is long and shabby and she wears a shawl, 
an old coat, and carries a cane. Hans is in a 
worn tunic, sandals and belt, and carries a long 
shabby coat. 

Properties: Handkerchief. 

Setting: On the right wall is a fireplace, with a 
make-believe fire burning in it. In the center 
is a table with a chair behind it, and a chair 
on either side of it. On the table are bread, 
butter, honey, a pitcher of milk, some cups, 
small plates and a knife. At left of stage near 
the front is a door leading out of the cottage. 
The fire can be made by covering a flashlight 
with twigs and red and yellow crepe paper. 

Lighting: None required. 


Crrizens or Tomorrow 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All the children are in school clothes. 
Bill wears a khaki uniform. 
— Notebook, hammer, pencil, key, 


— The right wall is completely taken up by 
of large double doors closed and ee 

left wall and rear wall are unfinished two- 
by-four studdings between which the rough 
boards are visible. In the right end of the rear 
wall is a small single door, bolted from the in- 
side, and in the center a small window. Left of 
the window hung on a nail is a blackboard. At 
stage center isa packing box which serves 
as a table, and upstage from the table and at 
each end of it is an odd collection of boxes and 


chairs. 
Lighting: None required. 
QUISLING 


Characters: 9 male; 1 female; extras. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Mr. and Mrs. Hollis, Junior and Pro- 
fessor Brunner are in everyday clothes. Mr. 
Hollis and Professor Brunner wear coats and 
hats when they enter. The Nazis officers are in 
uniform, each according to rank. The Nor- 

egian lieutenant wears a wrinkled uniform 
and the clothes of the Secretary and Mayor 
are also greatly rumpled 

Properties: None. 

Setting: The room in the Hollis’ apartment has a 
desk and chair at left, facing right. On desk, 
dictionary and other reference books, also 
several manuscripts. Two armchairs up center; 
near them, a magazine rack with numerous 
current magazines on one side, and an end 
table with a couple of current books on the 
other. 

Lighting: None needed. 


Nort at Home 


Characters: 2 female; announcer. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: Both characters are in daytime clothes. 

Properties: Two sewing baskets filled with balls 
of yarn, needles, etc. Two half-finished socks. 
Knitting needles for both girls. 

Setting: There is a table in the center of the stage 
at which two chairs are placed. A floor wed 
is drawn up close to the table so that the gir 
can work by its light. - or two other lamps 
and simple ‘furnishings if desired. 

ting: Blue and white cealinal and footlights. 
oor lamps are lighted. 


Stmvemne Heart 


All the Foster songs included in this script are 
available on standard records issued by the 
major recording companies. They are also avail- 
al in an attractive and inexpensive bo 

of Stephen Foster,” which is 
edite for school use. This so k of 110 pages 
contains over forty of Foster's best melodies, and 
is nominally priced at twenty-five cents. It is 
published by the Foster Hall Collection of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Foster Hall, the chief 
source of material concerning the me nog Ha is 
glad to cooperate in any activity involvi 
memory or music of Stephen Foster. Ad 
Mr. Fletcher Hodges, Jr., Curator, Foster Hall 
Collection, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
P, 


‘a. 

The introductory musical montage, it is sug- 
gested, should consist of the opening sections of 
these four songs: “Old Folks at Home,” “Jeanie 
With the Brown Hair,” ““Camptown 
Races,” and “My Old Kentucky Home.” For 
the second mon use “ Beautiful Dreamer,” 
“Oh! Susanna,” and “Old Black Joe.” 
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Episodes 


FROM THE LIVES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE... 


The following biographical plays have 
appeared in previous issues of PLAYS: 
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Simon Bolivar, Liberator—A stirring dramatization of the fight for liberty against Spanish 
oppression. This is the story of the George Washington of South America, who struggled for the 
freedom of the people he loved. It is an important contribution to the Pan-American Good 
Neighbor Policy. 27 Males; extras. 


Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scientist—Three scenes from the life of Madame Curie—the 
book-loving girl in her native Poland; her farewell to her family; and the thrilling days in Paris 
during her discovery of radium. 3 Males; 4 Females. 


Louis Pasteur—important episodes and events in the life of one of the world's greatest scien- 


tists. Here is a thrilling play about the man who made discoveries that have saved untold lives. 
16 Males; 4 Females. 


Thomas Jefferson's Plan—The exciting story of Thomas Jefferson's liberal foreign policy 
which eliminated the menace of the Barbary Pirates and established the doctrine of freedom of 
the seas. 12 Males; 4 Females. 


Audubon Makes His Decision—Of this play the National Audubon Society has said, “It is 


interesting, enjoyable and very well done; and brings in most fittingly several important events in 
Audubon’s life." 5 Males; 3 Females. 


'ee 


The Boy, Abe—An 1819 Indiana country schoolhouse sets the stage for a glimpse into Abe 
Lincoln's early life, revealing a little-known side of the boy's character. 7 Males; 8 Females; 
extras. 


Edison's Light—A thrilling dramatization of Thomas Edison's struggle to perfect the incan- 
descent lamp. 11 Males; | Female. 
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A Guide for George Washington—A daring girl-patriot, disguised as her captured brother, 
guides Washington's forces to the Hessian troops at Trenton. 3 Males; 3 Females. 


=... 


Any of These Plays May Be Produced Royalty-Free by Sub- 
scribers to PLAYS. The Drama Magazine for Young People. 
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FOR EACH COPY OF THESE PLAYS DESIRED, SEND 10¢ AND POSTAGE TO; 
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Radio Plays 


FIRST FREEDOM — An historic radio script based on the 
fight for freedom of the press in America as established 
by the trial of John Peter Zenger in 1735. 





WILDERNESS FIGHTERS—A thrilling dramatization of 
Lewis and Clark's expedition through the Northwest. 


ALFIE — An unusual radio play in which an American boy, 
caught in an air-raid on an English Orphanage, learns a 
powerful lesson in Liberty and Democracy. 


WOMAN COURAGEOUS —A vivid dramatization of the 
life of Lucy Stone, pioneer in the fight for women’s rights. 


MUSIC MASTER OF TWO WORLDS—The fascinating 
story of Antonin Dvorak, climaxed by the tremendous 
success of his New World Symphony. 


THE STATUE SPEAKS—Tom and Julie visit the Statue of 
Liberty on the anniversary of its dedication and learn 
its history in a most unusual way. 





Any of These Plays May Be Produced Royalty-Free by Sub- 
scribers to PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 





FOR EACH COPY OF THESE PLAYS DESIRED, 
SEND TEN CENTS AND POSTAGE TO 


PLAYS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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